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Proceedings of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention Held in Chicago, Nov. 18 
and 19, 1896. 


BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL REPORTER. 


[Continued from page 23.] 
IS SWEET CLOVER A NOXIOUS WEED ? 


Mr. York—I would like to bring up a matter that Mr. 
Periam is interested in. I received a letter from Mrs. Harri- 
son, of Peoria, this morning, in which she mentions ‘that 
noxious weed,” and she gives Mr. Periam credit for having 
clast it as a noxious weed in the laws of Illinois. But bee- 
keepers think it is a very fine plant. 

Mr. Periam—lI am very much obliged to Mrs. Harrison for 
the good articles she used to write when I was editor of the 
Prairie Farmer, but in this case I must beg to be excused. It 
looks as if it was a healthy weed. The law now stands that it 
is a noxious weed? I had nothing to do with that, 1 think; I 
know I didn’t, but I am willing to say this, because I am able 
to look dispassionately at the question. When I was editing a 
paper, I would not always look dispassionately, because there 
are so many things to be lookt after. There is no trouble with 
sweet clover whatever in the hands of a man who knows how 
to handle any kind of a weed, and everything is a weed when 
it is out of its place. Now sweet clover is no weed when it is 
in its place, but when the lines and fence-corners of the farm 
are full it, then it isa weed. I have always held that opinion. 
Mr. Chairman, if I ever said so in print, or if I ever said so out 
of print, I mast have qualified it, that it was a weed when out 
of its place, and not a weed when inits place. Ican illustrate 
that no better than to tell a story my good friend Dan Gillem 
once told. He was talking aboutclover, to the superintendent 
of the Fair, who said: ‘* You need not talk to me about clo- 
ver, it is a vile weed ; we can’t get clear of it; we can’t keep it 
from growing ;” and Dan said, ‘‘ You can bless the Lord he 
has given you a weed which is one of the most wonderful 
plants the Lord ever made.” 


SECOND DAY.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Ques. 17—Is sweet clover a noxious weed ? If not, should 
bee-keepers abstain from growing sweet clover on their own 
land, or on leased land, in violation of statutory laws prohibi- 
ting the same? And in case legal proceedings should be 
brought against a bee-keeper for so doing, should it be the 
duty of the Bee-Keeper’s Union to assist in defending any 
member thereof, and thereby, if possible, secure a decision 
from the proper courts in regard to the constitutionality of 
such a prohibitory statute ? 

Dr. Miller—Shall we take the first part of that question 
first? Is sweet clover a noxious weed? Who will tell us what 
&@ noxious weed is ? 





Mr. Ellis—A weed that is good for nothing. 

Mr. York—I once heard this definition given: ‘*A weed 
is a plant for which man has found no use.” As soon as a use 
is found for it, it is no longer a weed. 

Mr. Ellis—I can suggest an addition to that, by saying, 
that it is one that has no use in the neighborhood in which it 
grows, and crowds out other plants that have use. Coe 

Mr. Periam—In case of melilotus—sweet clover—it is 
not bad except it is in some place where it may be a nuisance. 
Any plant growing upon a man’s land that is unlike the Cana- 
da thistle, whose seed blows around, is not noxious. Now, the 
melilotus is not that class of plant, because it does not blow 
away. It raises its seed and drops them only where they are, 
but if strewn indiscriminately by one manor another, or by 
the birds, it may become noxious to another man, or another 
set of men. 

Dr. Miller—Speaking in general terms, would you call 
Canada thistle a noxious weed? Suppose I put the question, 
and you would not be allowed to say anything but yes or no 
under penalty of your life ? 

Mr. Periam—I answer it is. 

Dr. Miller—suppose I put the same question on the same 
terms and ground with melilotus ? 

Mr. Periam—No, sir, I would not. It is not a noxious 
weed. 

Dr. Miller—The next part of the question is: Should bee- 
keepers abstain from growing sweet clover on their own land, 
or on leased land in violation of statutory laws prohibiting the 
same ? 

Mr. Periam—The Supreme Court will decide against that, 
The Supreme Court wil! decide every time that the man has a 
right to grow upon his own land whatever he sees fit, so long 
as it does not interfere with other people; sol see no use of 
asking that question, for the Supreme Court will certainly de- 
cide that a man can grow anything which does not involve loss 
to the community at large, and that does not, unless some per- 
son sows the seed. 

Mr. Kennedy—Does any one present know that there is a 
statute that prohibits or declares sweet clover to be a noxious 
weed in Illinois? I have my doubts about it. I have the laws 
in regard to that, but there is nothing in them thatI have seen 
that says a word about sweet clover. 

Dr. Miller—I lookt up the laws myself, and cannot find 
anything, but thought there might be something later. 

Mr. Kennedy—I have nothing that touches on it at all, or 
says that it is a noxious weed. It says that the commissioners 
shall keep the weeds cut from the highways, but it does not 
mention sweet clover. 

Mr. Stone—I hardly think that there is such a law, be- 
cause the commissioners of highways have pretty nearly said 
hard words in our county about sweet clover. They have 
accused men of sowing it in the road, and said if they caught 
them at it it would go hard withthem. If there was any 
law they would have prosecuted them, andone man got very 
angry at me, because I was a bee-keeper. He was a friend of 
mine, and threw it at me very spitefully. He said, *‘ You bee- 
keepers—|[with a blank|—are sowing this sweet clover,” and if 
there had been a law, he would have applied it to the very bit- 
terest end. If thereis such a law, I would like to know it. 

Mr. Baldridge—I don’t think there is a law to that effect 
in this State, but there is one inWisconsin, and of course this 
question would cover any State. 

Dr. Miller—If there is nothing in the Illinois law, we are 
fighting a man of straw. 

Mr. Baldridge—We are just now, but we will not beina 
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minute or two, because the members of the Bee-Keepers’ Union 
are scattered all over the United States. 


Mr. York—Before we pass to the second part of the ques- ! 


tion about the Union, I would like to read Mrs. Harrison’s 
letter, to which I referred this forenoon. It is as follows: 


SWEET CLOVER—MELILOTUS OFFICINALIS. 


This is well known, and gaining in reputation as a forage- 
plant, and for bee-pasture. Jonathan Periam clast sweet 
clover as one of the noxious weeds of Illinois, andit has taken 
time to redeem its character. 

When D. A. Jones, of Canada, attended the sessions of the 
North American Bee-Keepers Association, he advocated the 
merits of what he called ‘** Bokhara clover,” first, last and al! 
time. Prof. Cook took a plantin his hand, that Mr. Jones 
brought with him, and, standing up, smilingly said: ‘* Look 
at its root; its only sweet clover.” So it was, but it was 
‘* melilotus offiicinalis”°—the yellow variety. Mr. Jones had 
the care of nine miles of railroad, within three miles of his ap- 
iaries, and gave the seed to all of the workmen, with instruc- 
tion to sow the seed wherever the soil was broken or a brush- 
pile was burned. 

While at a sea-side resort in Connecticut, one of our party 
returned from aramble with a branch of this plant in his 
hand, saying, ‘*‘ While I was away, I went through a field of 
this so thick that I could scarcely get through it, and I never 
saw so many bees in my life, upon any plant.” I gathered some 
seed from plants growing upon the borders of a salt marsh, 
and brought them home, and scattered them, but they did not 
grow. I gathered the seed as it ripened, and put it into a little 
sack and it must have heated. I gathered the seed of the 
white variety in the same way, and it failed to grow. I infer 
that this seed should be well dried to germinate. 

I’ve been watching this yellow variety of sweet clover with 
much interest, where it flourishes on a dumping ground in this 
city, Peoria, Ill. While the white variety attains the height of 
three to six feet, the yellow is only from twotothree. It blos- 
soms a month earlier than the white, and is more profuse, 
looking like a yellow sea. The stalks are finer, the leaflets 
more blunt, and it makes much finer hay than the white, and 
is a greater favorite with the bees. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Mr. Baldridge—The bee-keepers in Wisconsin dare not 
sow sweet clover because afraid of being prosecuted. Sup- 
pose a man wants to sow five or ten acres, he does not need to 
commence an action in order to obtain a decision through the 
courts. He can go on and sow that clover. He thinks he has 
a right to, and a constitutional right, too, and the authorities 
say, ‘‘Here, you shall not do that; if you do, we will prosecute 
you!” That is the state of affairs there today. Now the ques- 
tion is, shall the Bee-Keeper’s Union defend him, or shall he 
defend himself alone ? 

Mr. Ellis—It seems to me that this should be lookt on as 
the life insurance companies are. In such company, if a man 
dies they pay. his beneficiary so many thousand dollars. Now, 
it seems to me, that is co-operation. This is a general ques- 
tion, that is, that whatever is of general interest the rest 
should rally to that point, and defend or prosecute as the case 
may be. It seems to me, this comesright in line with those 
general duties which the bee-keepers owe to each other. 


Mr. York—Of course, this State association can only rec- 
ommend to the Bee-Keeper’s Union. Only members of the 
Union can claim assistance from it. It may be that only one- 
fourth of our members are now members of the Bee-Keeper’s 
Union, so all that we can do is to simply recommend that the 
Union defend such cases whenever brought before it. I cer- 
tainly think it is a legitimate work for the Union. It is a mat- 
ter that all are interested in, and I find from the correspon- 
dents of the Bee Journal, that sweet clover is becoming more 
and more useful as a forage-plant. In fact, in the next num- 
ber will be an article on this subject. It interests bee-keep- 
ers especially, as it is such a grand honey-plant, and from 
what I know, it is not noxious, but the legislatures that pass 
such laws are, themselves, pretty ‘‘ noxious,” methinks. 

C7) It was decided that the Bee-Keepers’ Union be recom- 
mended to defend any of its members who are prosecuted for 
violating the law by sowing sweet clover. 


LIGHT OR FULL-WEIGHT SECTIONS OF HONEY—WHICH ? 


QuEs. 18—Should we encourage the production of light 
or full-weight sections of honey ? 

Dr. Miller— How many think we should encourage the pro- 
duction of pound sections weighing less than a pound ? 

Mr. Green—I object to that. Why should we callita 
pound section if it weighs less than a pound ? 

Dr. Miller—The reason is, that the 4%x4¥%4 section is 
called a pound section. 





Mr. Green—I object to the wording of the question. 

Dr. Miller—Let the question be, Shall we encourage the 
production of 44%x4¥% sections of honey weighing less than a 
pound? Does that suit you any better ? 

Mr. Green—That is better. 

Mr. Baldridge—Would it not be well enough to under- 
stand what is the object ? If sections are to be sold by weight, 
should not we encourage them to be full weight? But I find 
that grocers prefer, generally, to sell by the section than by 
weight ; but if itis fo be sold by weight, then it would not 
make any difference. 

Mr. Grabbe—I think that nine-tenths of the grocers will 
pay one cent a pound more for light sections. If the sections 
are heavy-weight they will pay less for them than the light- 
weight sections. I don’t know of a grocer in the city who 
sells by weight. They all sell for so much per section. 

Mr. Mead—How would it do to change the question and 
ask, Is it for our interest as bee-keepers to produce sections 
weighing less than a pound ? 

Mr. Stone—I believe that there is the possibility of one of 
the greatest kinds of evils from bee-keepers allowing anything 
short of a pound to go on the market. Just as has been said 
here, everybody has found that to be the case that the grocers 
grab at the light sections, and they want to pay you by the 
pound, and the more sections there are in the case, the better 
they like it. It is doing the very thing that we are trying to 
avoid, that is, putting the finest apples on thetop. If the gro- 
cers are disposed that way, they will get to be more disposed 
that way, and the bee-keepers had just as well start the thing 
right and keep it that way, as to allowit to get into all the 
other evils. 

Mr. Kennedy—lI beg to endorse that statement. 

Mr. Green—I don’t look at the matter altogether in that 
light. I have had considerable experience in selling honey, 
and I have always found, just as Mr. Grabbe has said, that the 
grocers prefer to sell them by the piece. 

Mr. Stone—What hurts us is, that they sell them for 
** pound” sections. 

Mr. Green—I think notin all cases. In agreat many cases 
they state distinctly they are not pounds. I will tell you why 
I want them light-weigaot sections: Because the 44x4% we 
know is a very convenient size for the bee-hive we havein use. 
The only way we can increase the weight is by increasing the 
width of the sections, and I am convinced that I cannot get as 
nice, or as good honey, and [ cannot get sections as uniform 
in weight by increasing the width. The % inch section I can 
get to run almost uniform, but you increase the width of the 
section and they will vary very considerably. 


Dr. Miller—-There is that point now that brother Green 
makes, that has some bearing on the case, that the lighter 
sections can be more uniform in weight. That is a point 
worth considering. Now, Mr. Stone wants sections to weigh 
a full pound. I amin favor of very light sections. I want 
them to weigh very much less than a pound, and I want it for 
the same reason that he wants them to weigha full pound. 
What I produce I sell by weight and grocers sell it by the sec- 
tion. They want it to weigh less than a pound, so they can 
get the price of a pound. 

Mr. Stone—That is deception. 

Dr. Miller—You and I are trying to come at it in different 
ways. You want them always to weigh an even pound, so 
they cannot deceive, but you cannot get them. I want them 
to weigh so light that it will be impossible for the customers to 
suppose that they are getting a full pound. IfI get them 
down light enough they cannot palm them off for a pound. I 
formerly felt as Mr. Stone does, but if Ican get them down 
light enough then they cannot be sold fora pound. I am in- 
clined to think that we get just as much honey by making sec- 
tions narrower. 

Mr. Green—I think we can get more. 

Dr. Miller—It is a good point that you can more nearly 
get uniform weight with a narrow than a wide section. 


Mr. Grabbe—I was ina fancy grocery here, day before 
yesterday, when a customer came in, and said, ‘‘ How much a 
pound is that honey ?” and the grocer replied, ‘‘ 18 cents a sec- 
tion.” They don’t sell it by the pound. 

Mr. Affolter—What size sections would you use to make 
the sections so small that they would not take them fora 
pound ? 

Dr. Miller—I would have 4%, and as to width, I don’t 
know just what. I use them about seven to the foot. I don’t 
believe they can keep on selling seven to the foot for a pound. 

Mr. Green—The seven to the foot section of honey gener- 
ally weighs % of a pound. 

Mr. Stone—Would the bees work as readily with such nar- 
row sections with separators? Did you ever try to put separa- 
tors alternately ? 
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Dr. Miller—I have. 

Mr. Stone—Don’t they work better that way ? 

Dr. Miller—There is not much difference. 

Mr. Mead—It would be an eighthof an inch wide. I 
believe that every section should weigh as nearly a 
pound as possible, and I have been experimenting considera- 
ble on that question. While I fully agree with everybody that 
says you can get a more even comb with a section 14 than 
you can with a 2 inch section, I have been figuring it over, 
and I find that a section 44% by 6 inches long, by 144 inches 
wide, fills the exact requirements. It doesn’t vary enough to 
say so, to being an even pound. I have made up a few hun- 
dred, and put them crosswise of the eight-frame hive super, 
and lengthwise of the 10-framehive. They require very little 
wedging, and they will not interfere with the supers now in 
use. Mr. Grabbe says that when the gentleman asked ** How 
much is that a pound ?” he was told 18 cents asection. He 
didn’t lie about that being a pound, but still the inference that 
man would have would be that there wasa pound of honey in 
the section. I think for our own interest we should place sec- 
tions on the market that weigh a pound, or else cut enough 
below that so there would be no possibility of their being taken 
fora pound. At the same time, the cost of handling and the 
cost of the sections will be just that much more. 11-inch 
sections should have separators at both sides of it to weigh 
just exactly a pound. 


GETTING BEES TO WORK IN SECTIONS. 


Quzs. 19—What is the best way to get bees to work in 
sections ? 

Mr. Mead—I find nothing equal toa wide frame, full of 
sections, put in the lower story of the hive just as soon as 
honey begins to come in at all, and as soon as they get partly 
filled, and the honey comes in, I putin more frames. Then I 
alternate the partly-filled sections with sections of full-sheet 
starters in the super. 

Dr. Miller—Do you get your sections started in the brood- 
chamber ? 

Mr. Mead—In the brood-chamber in wide frames holding 
eight sections each. I find if you have separators very wide 
and not perforated, that they don’t start readily in the wide 
frames. I have been boring %-inch holes through the separa- 
tors, leaving 44-inch spaces at the top and bottom, and plac- 
ing those on the outside of the hive with a frame of sealed 
brood, and in that way they get started very quickly. 

Dr. Miller—Is there any objection to having the sections 
put in the brood-chamber to get started ? or is there a better 
way? 

Mr. Grabbe—I always had the best success in keeping the 
colonies boiling over with bees. 

Dr. Miller--One objection to Mr. Mead’s way would be the 
amount of work in it, and the thing must be watched, or there 
is a possibility of your getting brood in the sections of honey. 


Mr. Mead—I keep brood and good honey next tothe sec- 
tions, and 1 find no trouble about keeping the queen out of it, 
especially as I use two-story hives, either eight or ten frames. 

Mr. Baldridge—I want to call the attention of all of you 
to a plan of compelling bees to go into the sections at will, 
when you want comb honey. 

Dr. Miller—Their will or yours ? 

Mr. Baldridge—Mine. I can get them into the sections if 
the colony is of the proper strength, and have them in very 
my sections all at once and without very much trouble. 
When the combs are sealed at the top in the brood-chamber, 
if you will mash these cells at the top of the brood-frames, 
scarify them with a table fork, shut up the hive, put the sec- 
tions on, and then rap on the hive, you can fill these sections 
fullof bees ; do this just before dusk, and if you don’t find the 
bees nicely at work there the next morning, you will find some- 
thing different from what I ever found. Of course, it must be 
during the honey-flow. It is a practice that I have never seen 
anybody practice but myself and one or two others, but there 
is no trouble to persuade any colony of bees of proper strength 
to work in the section, but doit by rapping on the hive and 
driving them up. They fill themselves with honey and go up 
there and work. You have scarified perhaps enough cells so 
that they have no cells except these to put the honey in. The 
honey will have to be taken out by the bees, and it is a forcing 
process, as you might say, but it secures the result. 


Dr. Miller—What is the objection to putting a bait section 
in the super? That would be a great deal less trouble. 

Mr. Baldridge—I should do it any way; even if I had a 
set of sections all drawn out, I shouldin that case scarify. 
You can have almost every drop of honey taken out of the 
brood-chamber at will. 

Dr. Miller—And then will the bees refrain from putting 
any more honey back in there ? 


Mr. Baldridge—I have had sections with the combs full 
drawn out, filled with honey almost in 24 hours. Anybody 
can secure the same result. 

Dr. Miller—I think there is no doubt about it, but I very 
much doubt if you would have any more honey in the supers 
in the long run, because you make them empty out the 
honey they would otherwise leave there, and when they do that 
job of filling up they will fill up the brood-combs again. 

Mr. Baldridge—-This honey they carry up is ripened 
honey, and if they have plenty of room they won’t leave much 
in the brood-chamber. Iam notin the business of producing 
comb honey, but that is the plan I pursued for years and 
years. Ten years ago we were practicing that. 

Mr. Grabbe—You wouldn’t do it unless the honey in the 
combs was white. 

Mr. York—I notice in foreign papers that they recom- 
mend smearing the brood-combs or foundation with honey in 
order to get the bees to work on them quickly. Perhaps that 
would do to use in the sections—smear the starters with honey 
before putting them in. 


APIARIAN REPRESENTATIVES FOR FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Mr. Stone—There is one thing I want to bring up, and I 
am afraid the time will pass before I get to it. The State 
Farmers’ Institute has appointed a director for each Congres- 
sional District of the State, and it is suggested that we havea 
representative in connection with them. Now, we have here 
the names of all of these directors, one of each district. It 
begins with the 8th and goes clear through the 22 districts 
of the State. We propose to have a bee-keeper appointed in 
every district in the State to work along with these directors 
in the interest of the bee-keepers in the Farmers’ Institutes, 
and I will suggest that this meeting appoint. as far as they 
know andcan recommend, a bee-keeper that they wish to rep- 
resent them to work in connection with these directors of the 
congressional districts. If Dr. Miller will call the name of the 
director and the district, they can be named at this meeting. 


Dr. Miller—If there is no objection to this, I will name 
the counties in each district so you will know in what district 
you are, and then give you the name of the director, or would 
you like to have the man named here for the purpose ? 

Mr. Stone—We would like to have the man named that 
they wish to assist that director. 

The following were chosen: 8th district, Dr. Miller; 9th 
S. H. Herrick; 10th, C. H. Dibbern; 11th, J. A. Green; 12th, 
C. Schrier; 14th, Mrs. L. Harrison; 15th, C. P. Dadant;16th, 
W. J. Finch, Jr.; 17th, Jas. A. Stone; 21st, E. T. Flanagan. 


Mr. Stone—If it is the desire of the convention Mr. York 
and I can supply the names for those omitted. 

Dr. Miller—if there is no objection, Messrs. Stone and 
York will be authorized to suggest names for those not named 
now. 

DRAWN OR PARTLY DRAWN COMBS. 


Ques. 20—What about the importance of drawn, or partly 
drawn combs, in the sections ? 

Dr. Miller—Is there an advantagein having combs partly 
drawn, or having deeper foundation made? There was some 
talk at the Lincoln convention, that there might be a founda- 
tion made with deeper side-walls. This question bears in that 
direction, as to the advantage of having anything of the kind. 
Is there any advantage in it over the ordinary foundation ? 


Mr. Green—The difficulty of that high-wall foundation 
would be that there will be too much wax in it to suit the 
average customer. 

Dr. Miller—That won’t meet the full question. The ques- 
tion here is, whether there is any advantage in drawn or part- 
ly-drawn combs ? 

Mr. Green—If you would say freshly-drawn combs, I 
would say yes, there isa great advantage; butif you mean 
sections left over from the last year, I think the fewer we use 
the better. 

Mr. York—This question was brought up at the Lincoln 
convention, and it was said there that certain manufacturers 
were about able to make the drawn combs the same weight, or 
even lighter, than the natural comb; sol think Mr. Green’s 
objection would hardly hold. I have read in the Bee Journal 
that some bee-keepers had been using drawn combs for years. 
There is a representative of the Fox river bee-keepers here— 
Mr. Baldridge—who perhaps can enlighten us! 

Mr. Baldridge—I don’t think you need auy description of 
the machine. It has wings. The idea I intended to convey 
was this, it has been a practice there to acertainextent. They 
used light-brood foundation, that is, for surplus honey, and 
had the foundation drawn out in full sheets. 

Dr. Miller—In the brood-chamber, or above ? 








Mr. Baldridge—Sometimes above and sometimes below— 
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that depends upon where you can have them drawn the best, 
and also upon the style of hive you were using. If you were 
using a hive with the long chamber, you could draw out at one 
side of the hive, and still the queen and bee-bread would not 
get into it. It would take 12 or 15 short frames, and at one 
end you could have these combs drawn out. Butin the shal- 
low hives they can be drawn out in the top story in full sheets ; 
not put in frames at all, simply fasten to top-bars and the bees 
will draw them out as readily as they will full sheets. After 
they are drawn out partly (andit is not best to have them 
drawn out too much) cut them up incorrect shape and put into 
the sections. Thathas been practiced to a great extent. You 
can have them drawn out as needed, or youcan have a full set 
drawn out for each colony the previous year, in the fall, when 
feeding bees for winter on sugar syrup—you thus kill two 
birds with one stone—you have the foundation drawn out and 
the syrup stored. The next season a set of these are given to 
each colony. ‘The sections are perfectly clean, of course, be- 
cause it is not necessary to cut them up and put them into sec- 
tions until you want to use them. You can leave them in full 
sheets and in that way you can secure a large amount of comb 
honey. The parties who originated this idea, and probably 
practiced it to a greater extent than any other in the United 
States, if not in the world, claim they could get as many 
pounds of comb houey in that way as could be obtained of ex- 
tracted, provided that the bee-keepers would allow their ex- 
tracted to be sealed before it was extracted. Now, I have 
given you an outline and you can work itout at your leisure, 
if you wish. 

Dr. Miller—That was practiced a good deal longer than 
12 years ago. 

Mr. Green—I used to practice that method considerable 
myself, and I think now that if I want to get the greatest pos- 
sible yield of honey from acclony, I would do that yet. It is 
not necessary, as Mr. Baldridge says, to have the foundation 
drawn out very deep, but just so the bees make a start on it; 
they will go right to work. Puta few of these combs freshly- 


ly-drawn in the supers, and the bees will go up there and work 
On it. 

The convention then adjourned to meet in Springfield, 
Feb. 24 and 25, 


1897. 

















THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


General Manager’s 12th Annual Report, for 
the Year 1896, 


BEES SPOTTING CLOTHES. 


One of the first cases of trouble for the year 1896 is from 
Durand, Ills., where Thos. Gildseth was persecuted by a jeal- 
ous and meddlesome neighbor for keeping bees—claiming that 
the bees spotted drying clothes hung on the line. A petition 
was circulated asking the Board of Trustees to prohibit bee- 
keeping in the corporate limits. Mr. G. was much annoyed 
and appealed to the Union for help to frustrate their plans. 
The General Manager instructed an efficient attorney to at- 
tend the meeting of the Board to show the Trustees what the 
results would be the if the ordinance was passed. Copies of 
the decision of the Supreme Court were freely distributed 
among the officials, and that ended the trouble. 


DAMAGE TO RAISIN CROP. 


In Riverside, Calif., A. F. Unterkircher was in trouble be- 
cause a neighbor claimed that his bees damaged his raisins to 
the amount of $100. It appears that there are ten or twelve 
apiaries near, but he chose to make the demand for damages 
of Mr. Unterkircher. Being a member of the Union he natur- 
ally appealed to it for defense. The Manager took the matter 
in hand; sent him the Union “leaflet” on ‘* Honey and Flow- 
ers,” showing that bees are wrongfully charged with damage 
to fruit, and had them distributed to enlighten the fruit-grow- 
ers on that subject, gave the necessary instructions and now 
awaits the suit. Mr. Unterkircher wrote on Dec. 19 as fol- 





lows: ‘*I assure you it is very nice to be a member of the Un- 
ion. Simply a suggestion of the fact brings the prejudiced 
neighbors to silence. May the Union prosper.” 


SWEET CLOVER AS A WEED. 


Dr. H. Besse, one of the old friends of the Union in Ohio, 
had planted a three-acre field of sweet clover for pasturage for 
his bees. Last July it was growing finely, two of the Town- 
ship Trustees came there with two other men and cut 
it all down. ‘‘It was,” writes Dr. Besse, ‘‘ growing on the 
richest and best land on the farm, and was of very large 
growth, and would have heen in bloom until frost. My bees 
had just commenced working in my sections. I have lost the 
use of my land, the seed that I sowed, and the honey crop as 
well. Also had to pay the officers $27.20 asfees. Is this not 
pretty tough treatment in a free country ?” The Doctor is 
73 years of age, and was greatly incensed at this treatment. 
The case was submitted to the Advisory Board and it was de- 
cided to test the law. 

It is one of the duties of the Union to force correct con- 
structions of law. A law calling wheat a weed, would clearly 
be invalid, because unconstitutional, and if sweet clover is 
raised as forage for bees or cattle (both domestic animals), is 
it not equally invalid? Such an outrageous law ought to be 
tested. 

This matter is now under consideration, and the Union 
will seek redress through its attorney. We understand that 
the amended law in Ohio does not include sweet clover in the 
list of weeds. ‘Then it is a case of mal-administration through 
ignorance. 

In Wisconsin the law clearly includes it, and C. H. Stor- 
dock was notified last June to cut what there was of it on his 
land as well as onthe adjoining highways. This laws must 
be amended, for it is unreasonable and unjust. 


UNLAWFUL PURSUIT. 


In Marine, Ills., M. Hettel has an apiary, and the Village 
Trustees were requested to pass an ordinance to prohibit the 
keeping of bees therein. Their attorney drafted such an or- 
dinance and it was placed on its passage. Meantime Mr. Het- 
tel appealed to the Union and the Manager took the matter in 
hand, dosed the village officers and attorney with Supreme 
Court documents, and directed the course to be pursued. 

It was really amusing to read inthe ordinance that the 
bees were to be confined to the owner’s premises—averring 
that they punctured fruit, ete. Of course the ordinance, when 
its incongruities were exposed and the impossibility of enfore- 
ing it was shown, was too dead to pass, and was accordingly 
buried. 

Mr. Hettel under date of Dec. 8, wrote as follows: ‘‘Now, 
Mr. Newman, this is entirely due to the influence of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union, for had I not been a member of it, 
my bees would have to ‘ get,’ the same as did those in some of 
our neighboring towns, whose owners did not belong to the 
Union. It was thought because it was so easy to make those 
parties leave, they could do the same to me; but when they 
discovered that I was backed by the Uuion and that there 
would be a big lawsuit about it, they got scared and did the 
best they could to get out of it. By this, another victory has 
been won for the Union, and permit me to express my sincere 
thanks for your kind aid in the matter.” 

In Los Angeles, Cal., a provision in the City Charter pro- 
hibits the keeping of bees within the city limits, with a heavy 
penalty attached. One of our members residing there was no- 
tified to remove his bees. He talked it over with other bee- 
keepers, and Mr. G. W. Brodbeck wrote as follows: 


‘*In conversing with Prof. Cook, a short time since, on a 
plan of procedure in opposition to this provision of the City 
Charter, he stated that after consultation with an attorney he 
had decided that the only conclusive plan would be forthe Un- 
ion to make a test case of it. This subject of making bee- 
keeping prohibitive here in California, is not only confined to 
this city but has been agitated in some of the various rural 
districts, and unless the Union does some effective work out 
here in defense of this industry, the results will not only be 
disastrous to the bee-keeping fraternity, but the Union will 
lose its prestige.” 

One locality near Los Angeles, (where bees are kept by 
members of the Union) has been annext to the city, and the 
charter prohibiting bee-keeping now applies to that locality 
also. The Union has been appealed to, in this case, to pro- 
tect the rights of its members, and all are awaiting develop- 
ments, when a case involving the constitationality of the City 
Charter may become necessary. oa 


M(NOR TROUBLES. 
In New Mexico, William H. Thorpe anticipated trouble 
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by the city authorities prohibiting the keeping of bees within 
its limits, and appealed to the Union for instructions how to 
proceed to prevent trouble. The Manager gave him the in- 
structions, sent him copies of the Supreme Court decision and 
the conflict was averted. 

In Stratford, Ont., trouble was brewing, but copies of the 
Supreme Court decision promptly annihilated it—by the assis- 
tance of Mr. Gemmill, one of our members, but who was not 
the party to be injured. This shows the moral effect of a 
strong organization like the Union, which not only defends its 
members, but also averts calamities threatening the pursuit. 

J. C. McCubbin, in Fresno county, Cal., had his bees mo- 
lested unlawfully by a warrant from a Justice of the Peace, 
on a debt from a former owner, and appealed to the Union for 
counsel. This matter is still unsettled; but the Justice was 
either not posted or wrongly informed. The Union is in duty 
bound to defend its members in their legal rights, and Mr. 
McCubbin does not appeal to the U nion in vain. 

In Clarinda, Iowa, the City Council has been petitioned to 
pass an ordinance prohibiting the keeping of bees within its 
corporate limits. The Union has forwarded to the Mayor, 
City Attorney, and each member of the City Council, copies of 
the ‘‘ Decision of the Supreme Court,” on the point at issue. 
That document will set the matter to rest, in all probability. 
Should it not, then the attorney for the Union will be prepared 
to ** fight it to a finish.” 


TROUBLE WITH COMMISSION-MEN. 


Last February we had a complaint about a car-load of 
honey shipt from Perris, Cal., toChicago. It was extracted 
honey and some of it was shipt in cans which had been used 
before for coal-oil. Though thoroughly cleaned with gasoline, 
the honey was considerably tainted. A dispute arose and the 
Manager of the Union was appealed to by both sides to exam- 
ine the honey. He did so and reported what he found. Some 
of the honey which had been sold was returned to the commis- 
sion house, as useless. The Manager of the Union suggested 
that it could be used for making printers’ rollers, and then no 
loss would be sustained, as he had sold tons of it for that pur- 
pose in years past. 

This matter involved much correspondence and consumed 
considerable time. But not having heard anything of it for 
six months we presume it was satisfactorily arranged some 
time ago. P 

HORRIE & CO. 


Among the first complaints received about the unsatisfac- 
tory transactions of the notorious merchants of Chicago, was 
one from C. F. Lang, La Crosse, Wis. After much time had 
been spentin finding Horrie, arguing the case and finally 
threatening to bring suit, I received an offer to compromise 
the Account, from Horrie; sentit to Mr. Lang, who accepted 
the offer, and then I secured a check for the amount and sent 
it to Mr. Lang, closing that matter up satisfactorily. Horrie 
& Co., it seems, would sell the honey for anything offered, be- 
cause they were not posted about the honey trade, and as they 
got their commission anyhow, the bee-keepers were the suffer- 
ers by their honey being sacrificed. 

Another complaint against Horrie & Co. was from Edw. 
Smith, Madison county, Ills., for comb-honey shipt to them. 
They claimed that the honey was unsatisfactory, and after 
repeatedly calling on them and demanding a settlement or the 
return of honey to the shipper, it was so returned and I have 
the shipping receipt on file. Of course it was not properly 
prepared for shipping (for they appeared not to know how to 
do that) and Mr. Smith had to pay freight and cartage, but 
—_ remained much longer he would have lost the honey 2s 
well. 

Still another complaint came on Jan. 16, from J. G. Stew- 
art, Las Cruces, N. M., who shipt them a car-load of honey in 
October, but could get no returns. I labored with them, and 
they promist to make out a statement of sales and senda 
check to balance, which they did on Jan. 21, butof course the 
Statement was not satisfactory to the shipper, the expense and 
the prices sold at, being too low. 

I tried to get Horrie to review his statement, and send 
more money to the shipper, but he positively refused to do so. 
As the laws give the right to the commission-man to sell pro- 
duce at any price in his judgment fair, the condition and 
quality being taken into account, it would be useless to sue for 
an advance of price on a transaction closed. 

Bee-keepers should be aware of dealers of no reputation, 
who quote high figures to induce shipments, and then make 
no adequate returns. 


ARREsT AND COUNTER ARREST. 


One of the most distressing circumstances being the case 
of our old friend, C. Theilmann, of Wabashacounty, Minn.,one 





of the oldest and best-known bee-keepers in Minnesota, and is 
considered a shrewd business man, but he is very impulsive, as 
the sequel shows. He sold 11,000 pounds of honey to Bart- 
ling & Co., of Chicago, for cash; they were to pay at once. 
He had shipt them honey before and was well treated. This 
time he did not get his money and then went to Chicago to see 
aboutit. He found that the honey had been all sold for less 
than they had agreed to pay him and heonly got $250. He 
sued them for embezzlement, in order to get the balance, but 
the case was dismist. Bartling then sued Theilmann for 
$10,000 damages for malicious arrest, and stealing a valua- 
ble paper—the statement of sales Bartling furnished him. 

The Union was then appealed to, but as Mr. Theilmann 
had sned Mr. Bartling and been sued in return, it was not 
deemed wise for the Union to interfere in such a complicated 


 ~atter—the result of too hasty action on both sides, perhaps. 


The questions then were ‘‘embezzlement” and ‘stealing a 
valuable paper ’—neither of which being the real issue. 


I wrote to Mr. Theilmann’s attorneys to watch the case 
thoroughly, and use the influence of the Union to get a settle- 
ment of the claim, and to see that he is protected in his rights, 
personally and financially. 


DISPUTE ABOUT RATE OF COMMISSION. 


S. T. Fish & Co., of Chicago, a large commission house, 
received considerable honey from Wildomar, Cal., on agree- 
ments made by J. C. Souther, who claimed to be their Pacific 
Coast manager, and was located at San Jose, Cal. He agreed 
to sell the honey on 5 per cent. commission. When settling 
for the honey, they deducied 10 per cent. as commission. As 
Manager of the Union I made a demand on them for the over- 
charge, amounting to $217.72. They declined to pay it, re- 
pudiating Mr. Souther’s agreement. However, I think they 
will settle the claim as soon as they have all the facts in the 
case, which I have lately forwarded to them. 8S. T. Fish & 
Co. are good for their contracts, and I do not see how they can 
repudiate the written agreements of a former employe. It is 
evidently a misunderstanding between the house and Mr. 
Souther, for which however, honey-producers are not respon- 
sible. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Balance as per last Report ..............eseeeeeeee PEEL Ol 








ie cs seh cum siehatawehon sa 38.00 
$809.61 

Expenses, attorney fees, printing, postage, etc.......$268.40 
Oe DOME. Goi cs.s 60s ct edhe cha nee ee 1s $541.21 


Tuomas G. NEWEAN, General Manager. 
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The Fight Against Commission Frauds and 
the Honey-Adulterators. ; 


BY VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS. 


Epitor York:—We were highly pleased at the stand 
taken by the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association at the 
Lincoln meeting in regard to that growing evil—ADULTERA- 
TION. When we read your paper, we exclaimed, ‘‘ Good! Score 
one for York !” and we wish to say, Score another for him for 
the fight he is carrying on against the commission sharks, 
even though he was the cause of one man in these parts get- 
ting roped in $30 by his advertising for the firm; which 
shows, the confidence reposed in the ‘Old Reliable” and its 
editor. But you have been forgiven that mistake, for you 
have proven by your good works since, that you were innocent, 
and our confidence is more firmly establisht than ever. 


There seems to be a regular ring of those commission 
sharks and swindlers—in fact, a regular combination. As 
soon as the commission shark makes returns—if they ever do 
—it will be a fourth or fifth of what the produce brought. The 
mail that brings the returns to the shipper also brings a long 
type-written letter from a “ large-hearted” individual who 
signs himself ‘‘ Joseph Kipley; ex-Assistant Superintendent of 
Police of Chicago ;” and gives a long list of references, includ- 
ing State and City officials, and winding up with John V. Far- 
well & Co The letter goeson to say that while there are 
many firms doing an honorable commission business, it is a 
deplorable fact that every large city is infested by a set of 
commission sharks that are constantly preying upon the ship- 
pers of produce, and having become so bold and numer- 
ous in Chicago, they had formed what was called ‘‘ The 
Shippers’ Protective Association,” for the protection of coun- 
try shippers, and that Mr. Kipley is Superintendent of the 
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Association; that his whole time is taken up with the affairs 
of the Association, and looking after the interests of the mem- 
bers who have claims against commission-men ; and that they 
have a strong ‘‘ Law Department,” where such claims are vig- 
orously prosecuted. Further, that if the recipient is a shipper 
of produce, or had any claim against commission-men, it 
would be to his advantage to join the Association at once. It 
goes on to enumerate the great benefits to be derived from 
such action, and, further, that claims of members were prose- 
cuted free of charge, if they were not successful in collecting 
the same, but if they were successful, they made a charge of 
10 per cent., and that all the recipient would need to do to 
join the Association would be to fill out the ‘*enclosed blank 
and return it with the small sum of $5.00,” and then reap 
the benefits enumerated above, which would amount to many 
times $5.00 during the year! 

The printed address on the envelope enclosed was ‘‘ New 
York Life Building, Chicago,” altho some were marked 
‘* Marine Building.” 

I think this Kipley should be exposed, and a war of ex- 
termination waged against all such as Horrie, Wheadon, Kip- 
ley & Co. 

In your war against the above class, and in trying to 
secure the passage of a law for the prosecution of adulterators 
of honey, etc., remember that you have the whole host of bee- 
keepers to back you up in your noble efforts. 

Crawford Co., Wis. 


{This is the first we have heard of the ‘‘ Shippers’ Protec- 
tive Association,” and after some investigation we find that it 
appears to be ascheme backt by crooked commission men, 
and that it is not endorsed by the responsible dealers. 
If they were sincerely trying to see that commission sharks 
are dealt with in the manner they deserve, and that shippers 
get what is due them, we would feel like helping the Protec- 
tive Association along rather than to denounce them. 


We are glad to be assured that all the bee-keepers are 
ready to ‘‘back us up” in our fight against the honey dealing 
and glucosing frauds that are ever at their miserable work. 
We have a great deal of faith in what the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Union can do along these lines, when it gets down to 
business. We hope it will soon have an opportunity to illus- 
trate its power for good among bee-keepers.—EDITOR. | 


xk 


Poisonous mae Pyaar Experts, Etc. 
ADRIAN GETAZ. 


Some days agolI hada visit from one of our prominent 
bee-keepers—Mr. Wm. Webb, of Sutton, who was also a few 
years ago one of the American Bee Journal’s correspondents. 
During the conversation the subject of poisonous honey came 
up. He told me that he had some this year, and that on read- 
ing the bee-papers he resolved to make an experiment with it. 
So he called in all the neighbors and gave them all they would 
eat. (I suppose they knew what the honey was, but I forgot 
to ask Mr. Webb whether he told them or not.) 


Well, the majority of the experimenters became sick, but 
as soon as they felt ill, they vomited, which relieved them, and 
thus ended the ‘‘ experiment.” 


One, however, did not vomit, and was fora time really 
**sick for good.” Aside from the usual symptoms which ac- 
company a common indigestion, there was a partial blindness 
and a numb feeling in the skin, which are characteristic of 
poisoning by the cyanic compounds contained in the different 
species of wild laurels (kalmias). 

There are plenty of wild laurels in all the Alleghany 
mountains, but poisonous honey is not often met, and where 
it is met with, it is only once in a few years. By what Ihave 
learned from different persons, it seems that the nectar is 
gathered from the laurels only where and when nothing else 
can behad. That explains the contradictory reports received. 

EXPERTNESS REQUIRED IN BEE-KEEPING. 

The old readers of the American Bee Journal remember 
Mr. Sam Wilson, also one of the old writers for the paper. 
Mr. Webb has just bought Mr. Wilson’s apiary—bees, hives, 
foot-power saw, and all. Upon inquiry I was informed that 
Mr. Wilson sold his bees because he has too much other busi- 
ness to attend to. I asked Mr. Webb if it was because his 
bees had not paid him; but he answered in the negative. In 
fact, itis the other way. Mr. Wilson began his career years 





ago, with nothing, or next to nothing. Bee-keeping was his 
first venture, and the money he has made outof it enabled 
him to start his other business. 


This is not an uncommon occurrence. Many of our friends 
who went to California, made money out of their bees, and 
then sold out and went into other business. The fact is, that 
bee-keeping cannot be carried on, on a very large scale, 
because the owner has to do all the work. In other lines, you 
can increase your business almost indefinitely because you 
can hire all the help you need. But in bee-keeping you cannot 
find competent help. Picking out good men and training 
them has been tried again and again, but invariably with the 
same result. As soon as your ‘‘trained helpers” are up to 
the scratch, they start into business for themselves, and all 
that you get for your trouble is a crop of competitors. 


Bear in mind that when I say that the apiarist must do 
the work himself, I do not mean absolutely all the work. 
Scraping sections, putting in foundation, turning the extrac- 
tor crank, etc., and even selling the houey, can be done by 
helpers, and the apiarist reserve for himself what work must 
be done by an expert in handling bees. 


DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


Some time ago a bee-keeper wrote that the instructions 
sent by the queen-breeders for introducing were wrong, and 
that the proper way to do was to put the cage (with the queen 
in it) in the hive, and after two or three days remove the old 
queen and release the new one. Alli I have to say is, Don’t 
you do any such thing atall! No sooner does the old queen 
find the caged queen than she will attempt to kill her, and 
finding she cannot do it, she will get more and more excited 
and enraged, and unless the weather and other circumstances 
are quite adverse, she will be sure to swarm. If she does not, 
the probabilities are that when the new queen is releast, the 
bees, béing more or less excited yet, will ball her. 


Not long ago a German bee-keeper proposed that very 
thing to make the bees swarm—that is, hanging a caged 
queen in the hive. 

A few years ago I had several queens and queen-cells in 
West cages, all in one hive. By some mishap a queen got out, 
and swarming was the result; yet it was not swarming-time, 
the colony was small, there was plenty of empty comb—in 
fact, all the circumstances were against swarming, yet they 
went to the woods. 


APIS DORSATA AND THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


While I am criticising what other people say, I want to 
putin a word for Apisdorsata, or rather for the English 
sparrow. Ido not see how the introduction of Apis dorsata 
could be a damage to anything or any one; andI am not at 
all sure that we are to repent of the introduction of the spar- 
row. The only objection made is that the sparrow has driven 
out other birds, but nobody has proved yet thatit isso. True, 
the other birds have disappeared more or less, but other causes 
may have caused their disappearance, and we might not have 
a single bird more, even if the sparrow had not been in- 
troduced. And, in fact, the insects and other pests which 
damage our fruits and vegetables are on the increase, and, 
after all, what we need seems to be the introduction of afew 
more kinds of ‘‘ sparrows,” rather than the destruction of the 
one we have. Knox Co., Tenn. 
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Bee-Notes from Nebraska. 
BY J. M. YOUNG. 


Our bees had a good flight between Christmas and New 
Years. 


The prospects for white clover next season were never 
better in this locality. 


Our county fair last fall was held on the same date as the 
Lincoln convention. I wanted to be there to shake hands 
with some of the old veterans. 


I am wintering 46 colonies on the summer stands; 26 of 
these are in my combined summer and winter chaff hive; 
the balance are in single-walled, 8-frame dovetailed hives. 


Bees are not kept in this locality for the profit there is in 
them, but simply to supply the table with honey once ina 
while. What bees there are, are generally kept by the farm- 
ers, and usually are in some form of a movable-comb hive, but 
the manner of handling—‘‘let them do as they please,” is 
practiced to a large extent. 
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Bee-keeping in this part of the State for the last three or 
four years has been nearly a total failure as far as honey is 
concerned ; the dry seasons nearly wiped it out,or rather dried 
itout. However, the season of 1896 was considerable of an 
improvement over former seasons, by the way of honey gath- 
ering. 


In writing on bee-culture, I belong to that class of indi- 
viduals who can’t tell or put on paper just what they know. 
My experience in this pursuit extends over a period of 25 
years, and now I have come to believe that bee-culture is a 
trade, to be learned just like any other trade, if success is the 
object to be attained. Cass Co., Nebr., Jan. 7. 
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Making Large Increase in a Poor Season. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


I am requested to tell through the Bee Journal how I 
manage to make such a large increase in a poor season; also 
how I manage doubling up in either fall or spring. Now, if I 
can make myself understood when I have answered one ques- 
tion I have answered both. 

When I practiced natural swarming, it was a very rare 
thing to have light swarms that needed doubling. The old 
saying was, that a small swarm was worthless. Well, they 
were, if hived in an ordinary sized hive and allowed to man- 
age themselves; but second and third swarms almost inva- 
riably have a prolific queen. If increase is what Iam work- 
ing for, I consider all swarms worth saving, butif we allow 
any colonies to swarm more than once, we must not expect a 
large surplus of honey. 

Now, if you have second and third swarms, hive them in 
the standard size hive, but use a division-board. The old col- 
ony will be so reduced in numbers that they want a division- 
board and contraction of the brood-nest also. Take the sur- 
plus combs from the old colony and divide with the second and 
third swarms. Now be sure to contract the brood-nest so the 
bees will be crowded into as small a space as required, for we 
want to control the heat and still allow for a large working- 
force in proportion to the mass of bees. Understand that the 
queen will not deposit eggs where there is not sufficient 
warmth to hatch and develop the brood. If we have only 
bees enough to fully occupy three frames, crowd them onto 
the three, and if when the bees are all in at night, some of 
them are crowded outside of the division-board so much the 
better. As soon as they require more room, enlarge their 
department by moving the division-board and inserting either 
an empty frame or a frame of foundation ; and always insert 
thatin the center of the brood-nest, as the queen will the 
sooner occupy it, for if placed at the outside she would not 
occupy it so soon, and then be apt to occupy it only sparingly. 

Now you can understand that if we did not crowd the bees 
into a small space, they would be compelled to build all combs 
after the first two or three outside of the cluster, and the 
queen would not occupy it. Then, also, the bees would be 
compelled—so many of them—to stop at home to keep up the 
warmth that they could spare but a very small working or 
gathering force outside, consequently they are kept back on 
all sides. 

Of course, the old colony must be built upin the same 
manner, and as we have young and prolific queens, every 
comb they build will be worker-comb. There will be no drone- 
comb built so long as the queen remains prolific, or the first 
season, providing the comb is built in the center of the brood- 
nest. The bees will often build drone-comb if compelled to 
build outside of the brood-nest, because they build it for 
storage purposes only. 

I always get a fine lot of nice worker-combs built by the 
above management; and by this management they will] store 
the same amount of honeyin proportion to the number of 
bees as would a large, powerful colony; whereas, if we hived 
them as is usually done, without contracting the size of the 
hive to suit the number of bees, and managing as recom- 
mended above, they could only build a small amount of comb, 
and the queen could only breed enough to just keep up the 
original number of bees; and if she even did that, she would 
do well. There would be comparatively no honey stored, and 
the result—instead of a good, strong colony there would be a 
very feeble, worthless one, which in all probability, if we put 
four together, would not be wortth as much as the one rightly 
managed. 

To the beginner: Begin on a small scale, and work up as 
you learn. I have explained the management so that when 
you have learned the practical part you will find that you 
have no colonies to double up. Even acolony that.is reduced 
in spring, the hiveshould be reduced by the use of the division- 





board tosuit the number of bees, and if the queen is all right 
you will be astonisht to see the difference, and how rapidly 
they can be built up in comparison to the old method. You 
spring dwindlers might take a hint from the above. 

‘* Well,” you may say, ‘*‘ your plan makes a great amount 
of fussing and bother.” Myreply is: What are we keeping 
bees for, if not to manage them in the best possible manner 
to make the most out of them, and to keep them in the best 
possible condition ? Onthe above plan, and with good, pro- 
lific queens, it is a very easy matter to make increase. Two 
queens. if rightly managed, will deposit double the number of 
eggs that one can, is my motto. Orange Co., Calif. 


% 


Bee-Jottings from the Southland. 


BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


While waiting a week at Mobile, Ala., for a steamer to 
cross the Gulf of Mexico to my present residence in Florida, I 
saw no honey for sale—comb or extracted. It is a port of 
considerable importance, claiming 35,000 inhabitants. It 
would be well for the producers of honey in the South to create 
a demand for their product in New Orleans, Mobile, Pensa- 
cola, and from the Mississippi to the Atlantic are strung along 
numerous towns, the winter resort of northern tourists. If 
they have any honey, itis shipt from Chicago, as it is to this 
towu. 

I have seen comb honey for sale in the stores here that 
was produced in this locality, but in very bad shape, tho 
beautifully white honey. Itis gathered from the ti-ti. (This 
word should be spelled with a hyphen; itis of Indian origin, 
signifying tangle or thicket.) Scientifically it is known as 
‘*Cliftonia ligustrina,” and thrives only in living water. Its 
pretty pinkish-white bloom grows in racemes, andis quite 
fragrant, being a great favorite with the bees, blooming in 
early spring. 

I was very much interested in reading an article on 
‘*Comb Honey in the South,” on page 802 (1896). Ex- 
perience in handling and caring for honey is what we need; 
also the sale of the same. I had always supposed that comb 
honey could not be kept for any length of time in Florida; 
that it would gather dampness, and ooze from the comb; but 
localities may differ greatly in this respect. 

During the past season, in this locality, a severe drouth 
prevailed, and most of the bees died of starvation. Further 
inland from the Bay they suffered less with drouth. Newly- 
transplanted trees that were not constantly watered, died. 


Washington Co., Fla., Jan. 1. 


The Weckly Budget. 























Mr. G. M. DOOLITTLE 
Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


is now one of the editors of the 


Mr. SigEL BRAUTIGAM, of New Mexico, writes: ‘* Every 
progressive apiarist ought to have the American Bee Journal. 
It is worth more than is askt forit. I am glad to see it ex- 
posing frauds, such as some commission-men and others. Suc- 
cess to the ‘Old Reliable.’” 


Mr. ANDREW GIRARD, of Bay Co., Mich., wrote thus ap- 
preciatively when renewing his subscription: 

‘*Mr. York :—Enclosed find $1.00 for the American Bee 
Journ&4l for 1897, with many thanks to you for your kind in- 
formation, Had it not been for your valuable paper, J should 
have been swindled out of 3,000 pounds of honey; and now, 
as soon as the amalgamation is completed, I will send in my 
dollar to help keep the swindlers down, and also adulteration.” 


MADAM MopJeskA, the Polish actress, has often been re- 
ported in the newspapers as having 600 colonies of bees on 
her ranch in California. Bat Rambler has been investigat- 
ing the matter, and reports as follows in Gleanings: 

‘*TIs it not about time for that item charging Madam 
Modjeska with having 600 colonies of bees be stopt from 


swinging around among the newspapers? The following 
from Dr. Gallup settles the matterright: ‘Ihave known the 
Madam’s apiarist fora number of years. I saw the young 


man to-day, Oct. 7. He says she has 125 colonies, mostly 
pure Italians, in bad condition. The bees have been fed quite 
an amount, and they are soon to be moved to the valley to 
winter. So you now have the facts from headquarters,’ says 
the Doctor.” 
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Editorial Comments. 








Granulated Alfalfa Honey.—Last month we shipt 
five cans of beautiful alfalfa honey to a purchaser in a West- 
ern State. It was received in due time, but it seems the young 
man who bought it was not familiar with the fact that nearly all 
pure extracted honey will granulate. So he forthwith wrote usa 
sharp letter, intimating that-we had sold him sugar that was “ as 
hard as a brick,” and that he had tried to sell it, but couldn’t, etc. ! 

Of course we were surprised not a little at the ignorance dis- 
played, and took the time to write to our young friend a long 
letter telling him of his mistake, and just how to liquefy the 
honey, when it would be all right. 

Now why have we mentioned the foregoing case? Simply to 
show that there isa vast amount of educating that needs to be 
done by bee-keepers—those who know the characteristics of honey, 
and can intelligently explain them. It might be well to write a 
short article for your local newspaper, giving a few of the inter- 
esting facts about both comb and extracted honey. We believe 
the editors would be pleased to publish them, especially if accom- 
panied with a good-sized sample of the genuine article to ‘“‘ sweeten 
them up a little.’ Don’t forget the ‘ bait” if you want to do any 
‘‘ fishing,’ though really it oughtn’t to be necessary in this case, 
as every local editor should be pleased to publish anything that will 
be of interest to his readers. 

Why not begin the campaign of honey education ere another 
season is here? The winter is just the time to write out what you 
wish to have publisht, for then you have ample leisure to do full 
justice to the subject. 

iil 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Union.—The 12th An- 
nual Report (for 1896) of the General Manager of this Union 
reacht our desk Janll. We give on page 36 what is reported as 
“The Work of the Year.’’ The whole document occupies 12 pages, 
nearly half of it being devoted to the New Constitution and Amal- 
gamation. 

On Jan. 4, 1897, we received the following from Dr. Besse, 
whose sweet clover case we mentioned last week, which is also 
referred to in the Union’s Report: 


Mr. York:—I wrote to Mr. Newman, asking him what I 
should do in the case, when after some time he wrote me tlfat my 
case was in the hands of the Advisory Board, and they were 
divided in opinion, and had come to no conclusion. Since that, 
my attorney has written several letters to him, but can get no 
reply. Now, I have been a member of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union ever since its organization, and have always supported Mr. 
Newman for its General Manager, and I cannot help feeling sore 
over the treatment. I have commenced suit against the trustees, 
in our court, for damages, and shall prosecute it single-handed and 
alone. H. Besse, M. D. 


We have always held that the Union should help defend its 
members when they get into trouble of the kind in which Dr. 
Besse is now. But we cannot harmonize the General Manager’s 
Report with the Doctor’s statement as above. 

Again, the recent troubles of Mr. Theilmann are mentioned in 





the Report on page 36. But here is what that prominent Minneso- 
ta bee-keeper says in a letter to us, written Jan. 12, 1897: 


FRIEND YorK:—With this morning’s mail 1 received the 12th 
Annual Report of the Union; also voting blank. I see on my case 
Mr. Newman gets out very cheap, by simply saying it was not 
deemed wise for the Union to interfere in such a complicated mat- 
ter. Is that not the very time we need assistance more than any 
other? We have no use for a Union when everything goes 
smoothly. Did Inot pay in my dollars promptly ever since the 
Union was organized, though [ never expected to get into a posi- 
tion to call for help from the Union ? but now that I did get into 
trouble, I have to depend on myself, alone. It is very cheap to 
talk and put things in a good light on paper, but to get help when 
we need it most is another thing. What good to me is the money 
in the treasury of the Union, or to other members, if we don’t get 
any good of it, and it is withheld by just one man saying: I do 
not deem it wise, etc.? If this is the construction of the constitu- 
tion of the National Union, then the sooner we join the New 
Union the better, even if there are some faults in the New Consti- 
tution, as Mr. Newman sees them. He doesn’t tell us anything of 
the incongruities and faults in the old constitution, because some 
articles which should be there are absent altogether. The old say- 
ing is: ‘ Betteralousein the kraut (cabbage) than no meat at 


When I askt the Union for help in my case, it was nearly four 

weeks before I got an answer, and that was all I got. 
C. THEILMANN. 

One would think from the foregoing letters that the old Union 
needed something or other in order to make it of real use to its 
members. It would seem that there are some ‘‘incongruities ’’ in 
its constitution, or management, or somewhere about it; and as 
one of its humble members we think we are on the right track 
when we endeavor to get it to adopt a constitution that will per- 
mit it to help its paying members when they are in lawsuits in 
which the whole bee-fraternity are much interested. 





Honey for Curing Small-Pox.—Several of our read- 
ers have sent us clippings from the newspapers mentioning the 
cure of small-pox with honey diluted in water. Here is one of the 
items, having been sent out from the city of Mexico, Dec. 28, 1896: 


Experiments made with —— patients in Oaxaca show 
that by administering honey dilu in water tosmall-pox patients 
the pustules of the worst variety disappear, and the fever is im- 
mediately diminished. The matter attracts much attention. The 
remedy was accidentally discovered by a young girl who was down 
with the disease, who secretly refresh herself with honey and 
water with the astonishingly curative results, and it was then tried 
on soldiers sick with the disease. 

We shall be glad to have any corroborative reports from any 
of our United States physicians who have experimented in the 
matter. 

—_—_—_—__—_—_.§-2- 

Amalgamation and **New ‘Union’ Scheme.” 
—With the same mail that brought us the 12th Annual Report of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, also came the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper for January. In perusing its usually clean pages, we 
came upon the following scurrillous contribution from W. D. 
French, of San Diego Co., Calif. : 


THAT NEW ‘‘ UNION”? SCHEME. 


I have just readin the American Bee Journal, on page 790, a 
most dastardly attack on the General Manager of the old ‘‘ Union.” 
The writer has not manhood enough to sign his name, and so calls 
himself ‘‘ Union.”?” The scheme no doubt is to break into the Union 
treasury, and appropriate the money it has accumulated for the 
defence of its members, in their lawful rights, and as they think 
that the present Manager stands in the way of their ‘ scheme,’ 
they attempt to assassinate him—morally. 

After having manfully stood bythe bee-keepers for 12 years, 
and won every case defended by the Union in the courts of the 
land, it is shameful to persecute him the way Mason, York, and 
Root are doing. It is simply contemptible. 

The idea that he must now be pitcht out of office at their insti- 
gation, simply because he pointed out the weakness and incom- 
pleteness of the Constitution adopted at Lincoln, Nebr., is a dis- 
grace to bee-keepers. They cannot point to suything he has done, 
except to his credit, and so they make a subterfuge of the matter 
that he is now living in California, and not in Chicago. Do they 
not know that about one-fourth of the members of the present 
Union are located in California ? 


By the way, I remember that over a year ago the American Bee Jour- 
nal suggested that Mr. Newman should go to California, the land of 
‘‘ climate and flowers,” for his health and that of his family. Was it 
desired to get him away from Chicago for the purpose of making the present 
excuse ? 

The most cruel stab of all, is the reflection upon the honesty 
of the General Manager—by suggesting that the votes must be 
prevented from passing through bis hands (as usual) to be counted 
by the Returning Board. It seems not to be enough to insinuate 
that he must not be any longer trusted with the funds of the 
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Union, but also that he is not even honest enough to receive the 
votes and pass them over to the usual Committee to count and 
certify as to who is elected. The only reason that can be given 
for thus casting a suspicion is that he has dared to show the faulti- 
ness of the proposed Constitution. We should be glad to have 
him watch our interests, and it shows that he is ‘‘the right man in 
the right place.” Let the bee-keepers see to it that their deep-laid 
scheme is frustrated, and let the Union go on as it has in the past, 
winning laurels for our pursuit. 

f we had no funds in the treasury, they would not be so anx- 
ious to amalgamate. Who gave them the right to copy the name, 
" Bee-Keepers’ Union,”’ when one by sucb name already existed, 
and was honoring it by winning lawsuits every where ? 


My advice to every member of the Unionis to vote against 
*‘amalgamation ” at the coming election. W. D. FreNco. 


It is seldom that so much of untruth and misleading statement 
are stuft into so short a space. The idea of men breaking into 
‘heir own treasury! Doesn’t Mr. French know that all who are 
working hardest for amalgamation are members of the old Union ? 
It would seem not, judging from his insane article above. 

Then, the idea of morally assassinating the present General 
Manager! Yes, and persecuting him, pitching him out of office, 
and all such wild assertions. And this is one of the two men who 
has been selected ‘to open and count the votes, and certify the 
result of the election!’ Usually, we believe, unbiast men are 
selected for such delicate positions. 

But the paragraph in his article, which we have put in italics, 
shows the make-up of the man. How happy he will feel when we 
tell him that in the first or second number of Mr. Newman’s Philo- 
sophical Journal (devoted to Spiritualism) issued after reaching 
California, be (Mr. Newman) took occasion to thank all of his East- 
ern friends who had helpt him to make the change. We admit 
that we were instrumental in getting some notes casht for Mr.New- 
man, which he said made it possible for him to leave Chicago. 
Besides, in the same number of his paper containing the item of 
‘‘thanks,’’ Mr. Newman said that the spirits had foretold, some 16 
years ago, that he was to land in California just about the time he 
did. Oh, but that italicized paragraph is a rich joke on French! 
How could we but work in harmony with the spirits, though we 
didn’t know it? Talk about diabolical insinuations, contemptible 
meanness, and all the other ‘‘ graces’ of ‘‘ Old Satan ’’—why, they 
are hardly a shadow compared to the real essence of the paragraph 
in question. 

Another joke on French is, that we know Mr. Newman about 
as well as we know any man on earth (having been in his employ 
for some seven years), and he (Newman) ought to know us pretty 
well. So any such statements as he (French) makes are not going 
to help him or Mr. Newman very much. And, as for us—well, we 
are not afraid of such “‘ crazy shots.” 

While it is not necessary to say it, we want all to clearly un- 
derstand that we have not intended to attack Mr. Newman ina 
personal way at all; but we do submit that his official acts and 
public utterances are legitimate things to criticise or commend, 
and only to such have we thought to pay attention. Also, it may 
as well be understood by all, that the old American Bee Journal 
is thoroughly fearless in asserting its views when it believes such 
views to be right ; and it will do so regardless of any one in high or 
low position. Weare bere todo what we can to help bee-keepers, 
and if any man or set of men get in the way of what we feel our 
duty, it is not our fault. So long as we have the conviction that 
we are in the right, we do notupropose to swerve a hair’s-breadth 
for any one. 

Having clearly set forth our intention, we wish to quote a 
little from the General Manager’s Report that lies before us. Here 
is a queer paragraph, taken from the nearly four pages devoted to 
an attempt to defeat the adoption of the New Constitution: 


“Tt has been suggested that the Constitution offered as an 
amendment to the one on which we have been working, and on 
which to amalgamate, should be submitted to vote, without any 
remarks pro orcon. But why should that be done? Only one 
reason can be assigned, and that is to cover up its imperfections, 
or get a vote before they are discovered. This would take undue 
advantage, and should not be thought of, for a moment. There 
are two sides to every question, and our members have a right to 
learn all about amalgamation before being expected to vote on it.”’ 


True, ‘“‘ There are two sides to every question, and our mem- 
bers have a right to learnall about amalgamation before being 
expected to vote onit.’”’> But why does the General Manager give 
only one side (against), and not':'the side favoring amalgamation ? 
By what authority does he make such decision? and also use the 
Union’s money to print one side of the matter? All know well 





enough that all of his asserted ‘‘incongruities”’ and ‘‘ incomplete- 
ness’? of the New Constitution don’t amount to anything; that 
all the claimed ‘‘imperfections’’ would not interfere in the least 
with the successful working of the New Constitution. We have 
said before, and say again, that while the New Constitution is not 
entirely perfect, it does not contain a single thing that need alarm 
any one. On the part of the General Manager, it is simply a cry 
of ‘‘ Wolf! wolf! when there is no wolf.” 


No one questions Mr. Newman's right tocriticise the New Con- 
stitution, but we say he has no moral right to attempt to defeat 
the adoption of a measure that promises so much for bee-keepers, 
and: yet claim that he does not “ wish to influence one vote for or 
against amalgamation.”’ 


We have greatly admired the work Mr. Newman has done as 
General Manager of the Union, and have often said so, but we 
deeply regret that now, after years of efficient service, be so 
diametrically opposes what many leading bee-keepers believe 
would be for the best interest of the whole bee-industry in the United 
States. Ex-Candidate Wm. J. Bryan recently said: ‘I expect to 
stand or fall in public estimation according to my ideas.’’ He put 
it right. So must each one of us; and Mr. Newman isno exception. 


—_—————>-o- 


Plans of the California Exchange.—In a late re- 
view issued by the California Honey Exchange, and sent to its 
members, occurred the following paragraphs: 


Recent rains have given encouragement for a good honey- 
yield during the coming season. In prospect thereof, we have 
made arrangements for an early shipment of supplies. In making 
up the order for the carload of supplies it would aid us if members 
would state, as definitely as possible, at an early date, what sup- 

lies and articles they may need. If — made by local manu- 
acturers are preferred, we hope to make favorable arrangements 
with them. In fact, we should aid as far as possible the local 
manufacturers, if they make supplies that give satisfaction. 

The new Weed process foundation will be handled exclusively 
by the Exchange. Bee-keepers will please advise us to what extent 
they wish to use this production. he price will not be above the 
ordinary foundation. Assoon as we know about what lines of 
supplies are needed, a general price-list will be issued, from which 
a liberal discount will be given to members of the Exchange. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that it will pay California 
bee-keepers to belong to the Exchange—it will be a saving to them 
when buying their supplies. Better write at once to Manager J. 
H. Martin, Box 152, Los Angeles, Calif., for full information as to 
becoming a member. He will be glad to hear from you, 





Vermont Law on Spraying.—Mr. G. W. Fassett, of 
Vermont, has kindly sent us a copy of the law in that State, past 
very recently, being *‘ An Act to prevent the use of poisonous sub- 
stances upon fruit-trees in blossom.” It reads as follows: 


It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Vermont: 

Sec. 1.—If a person sprays or causes to be sprayed, or puts or 
causes to be put, any Paris green, London purple, or other poison- 
ous substances upon fruit-trees while in blossom, he shall be fined 
not more than $40, and not less than $10 

Sec. 2.—This Act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved Nov. 20, 1896. 

This is short, and to the point—just the thing that will give 
such necessary protection to bees, as will prevent their being 
destroyed while working on the fruit-bloom in the State of Ver- 
mont. Other States should enact a similar law. Fruit-growers 
should aid in securing such laws, for it is a well-known fact that 
bees are a great aid to the fullest pollination of fruit-blossoms, and 
thus are helpers in securing the production of larger fruit crops. 





. 
Have Bees a Conscience ?—The New York Herald 
recently was guilty of ‘getting off ’’ the following on the bees: 


‘* What a funny thing,” said Dora. with her gurgling laugh, 
and she looked at David over the newspaper. *‘‘ Here the London 
Spectator prints a long piece asking, ‘ Have bees a conscience ?’ ’’ 

David lookt thoughtful. 

‘‘Of course bees have a conscience,”’ he said, his mind hastily 
reverting to boyhood days; ‘‘or at least they have something that 


stings.”’ 
Ss oo —-_ 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offer on page 45. 
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Pay in Bees for Transferring—Pure Italians vs. 
Hybrids. 


1. I have a neighbor who has 9 colonies of bees in box- 
hives ; he wants me to furnish hives and do the work of trans- 
ferring them, and let me take part of them for pay? How 
ought they to be divided ? 

2. Are the pure Italian bees better honey-gatherers than 
hybrids ? W. L. S. 


ANSwWERS.—1. There’s no rule about it. Settle what is 
a fair price for the bees, a fair price for the amount of time 
taken at the work, then figure accordingly. 

2. You’ll probably find little difference between the pure 
stock and the first cross, providing you have good stock to 
start with. 


—  —aa> - - - e —— ™ 


Closed-Top vs. Open-Top Sections. 


1. When using 8-frame dovetail hives having wood sep- 
arators slotted on the bottom edge only, is it not better to use 
Root’s No. 4 closed-top sections open on the bottom side only, 
thereby forming air-tight compartments which will hold the 
heat of the hive, and help the bees in drawing out the comb 
foundation ? Oris it better to use open-top-and-bottom sec- 
tions, which allow a drect draft frem the hive-entrance to the 
cover, which is not always air-tight ? rr. 


ANSWER.—So long as there is no wish to put another set 
of sections over, I certainly would prefer closed-tops, so that 
the bees could get up through. I would not, however, like to 
be confined to sections with closed tops, just because in the 
great majority of cases I want to put more than the first 
super ona hive. When the first super is % or % filled, it 
would be a loss of time and money to wait till the sections 
were entirely filled before giving a second super; and one 
super cannot be put over another unless the lower one has 
sections open at the top, so the bees can get up through. 
Possibly it might work well to have the first super contain 
sections with closed-tops, and the second and third supers 
with open-topt sections. 

a 


Questions on Swarming, Bee-.Stings and Bee- 
Supplies in California. 


1. When is the time to put on sections, before swarming 
time, at swarming, or after they get done swarming ? 

2. Do you put on sections as soon as you hive a swarm, or 
wait until they get the brood-chamber filled ? 

3. Is a colony that has not swarmed for four years apt to 
Swarm next season ? or does it make any difference in its not 
swarming ? 

4. Is a colony apt to go four or five years without swarm- 
ing, and then swarm the next season ? 

5. My little brother wanted to know whether a person 
could get accustomed to a bee-sting without swelling ? - 


6. Do you know anybody in California who deals in bee- 
material? I want to get some, and it costs tov much to get it 
in the East? I got five dovetail hives from Wisconsin, and 
the freight alone was $8.25. The hives didn’t cost quarter 
as much as the freight. F. E. 8S., Yolo Co., Calif. 


ANSWERS.—1. Don’t go by the swarming at all, but go by 
the honey harvest. If obliged to give an answer with refer- 
ence to swarming, I should say before. The old rule is to put 
on sections when you find bits of white wax along the upper 
part of the brood-combs. Sections should be on just as soon 
as the rush of the harvest comes, and it’s better to be a little 
before than after that time. 


2. It would be all right to puton supers immediately upon 





hiving aswarm, only that sometimes the queen goes up and 
commences laying in the super. If a queen-excluder is be- 
tween the hive and the super, then the supercan be put on 
immediately. Otherwise itis well to wait a day or two until 
the queen has commenced laying in the brood-frames. 

3. There’s no rule about it, but a colony that has been in 
good heart forfour years without offering toswarm during that 
time, is perhaps less likely to swarm than the average, simply 
because there is something about the strain of bees-—perhaps 
aided by other conditions—that makes them less likely to 
swarm than other colonies. Butif the four years have been 
so poor that bees in general did not swarm, then look out for 
their swarming the first good year. 

4, Itis not often that a good colony goes four or five 

years without swarming, but when such a thing does happen, 
there’s no certainty it will not swarm the next year. 
5. Some persons swell more than others, but the swelling 
probably makes no difference about getting hardened to 
stings. Whether the swelling is bad or not, almost avy one 
will become so that stings will hurt much less, and also swell 
much less. The veterans think little of stings. 

6. [We believe there are several bee-supply dealers in 
California, and we have wondered why they have not advertised 
their wares in the Bee Journal. It must be that they are not 
anxious to increase their business. Perhaps they will soon 
get to the advertising part.—Epiror. | 


re 


Transferring Colonies from Box-Hives. 


1. I want to get 100 or more colonies changed from box- 
hives to frame hives, and at the same time get all the comb 
honey possible. Since I shall have no ready-built combs to 
make up my colonies with, if I should wait until after the flow 
or even until after the first flow, how would you proceed to 
have these combs built out? The matter would be very simple 
indeed if I were running for extracted honey, but as it is I find 
sale for only alimited quantity and for this amount I have 
plenty of extracting-combs on hand. You willsee that my 
great object is to get the full crop of honey and still make 
these improvements. COLORADO. 


ANSwER.—1. If you trust to natural swarms and hive 
your swarms inthe new frame hives furnisht with founda- 
tion, the problem would solve itself and you would secure a 
good crop of comb honey, and at the same time end the season 
with your bees well establisht in frame hives. I have doubts 
whether in any other way you can get as much comb honey, 
and at the same time have the colonies transferred to frame 
hives. Of course the idea is to have all the strength of the 
colony go to the new hive. This has been explained in this 
department in a Jate number of the Bee Journal. 

It is possible that I don’t fully understand the case, and 
that by some means you want first to secure the crop of honey 
and then afterwards get the colony establisht in a frame 
hive. In that case, supposing there remains warm weather 
after the close of the harvest, you may profitably resort to 
feeding. I have had beautiful combs thus drawn out and 
filled by putting Miller feeders on top filled with sugar and 
water, or if you haven’t the feeders you can use the crock- 
and-plate plan. You could also feed the honey taken from 
the box-hives which no longer were occupied by the bees. + 

If there is some peculiarity in the case that I don’t meet, 
I shall be glad to have you ask further, and I’ll try again. 


2 — 2 — I — 


B. Taylor’s Separator and Its Use. 


I have been trying ever since I first read of this plan to 
explain to myself how Mr. B. Taylor’s separator plan works. 
He told us that he used his separators between each two sec- 
tions only. Now bearing in mind that he used narrow sec- 
tions and his cleated separator, I can see how the bees would 
build their combs out to 14 inch from the edge of the section 
on the side where the separator is, but I cannot see why they 
would do so on the other side. Why would they not bulge 
the combs there as they do when no separators are used? 
Don’t say that they won’t bulge them when foundation is 
used, for mine have done so time and again. I would like to 
use such sections and separators the coming season, but I 
cannot understand the philosophy of it. And one other ques- 
tion on this same topic: Why would the bees build out to 
inch from the edge of those sections, thus leaving a bee-space 
of only 44 inch between tbe combs, whereas in the case of 
ordinary combs they will make the space greater ? 


tae ae PRE, SS 


C™ ANSWER.—Beginning atjthe last end of your question,"I 
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think you will find that 4 inch is the normal distance between 
the surfaces of the sections when no separator is between 
them and there is a good flow of honey. 
flow, sections will be finisht up with more space between 
them, and this may also be thecase when the flow in general 
is poor. Sometimes a half inch or more space may be found 
between two surfaces, but I think you will find that during a 
good flow no sealing is done till only about 4 inch is left be- 
tween the two combs. Counting then 4 inch between two 


| 


At the close of the | 


sealed surfaces, and also between a sealed surface and a sep- | 
arator, you will see that the 4 inch cleats on B. Taylor’s sep- 


arators will make both sides of all the sections built out to 
within 4 inch of the edge of the section. 


With regard to sections being bulged or built to one side, 
and also with regard to sections being built true without sep- 
arators, there is a good deal of difference at different times, 
and possibly in different places. Some have reported that 


they could get good, straight work done without any separa. | side than on the other, consequently the combs were to one 


tors atall. I never could get such work. When the honey 
comes with a rush, and all the sections are being workt upon 
at once, the tendency is to have the sections all drawn out 


with equal pace, in which case fair work is done without any | 


separators, and if separators occur in every alternate space 
there may be no trouble about packing the sections for ship- 
ment. 
tralized, the outside sections neglected and those that are 
among the outer ones of those workt upon will have the side 
toward the center filled faster than the other side, thus mak- 
ing the section swing from the center unless the comb is an- 
chored to the bottom-bar of the section. Formerly with the 
full complement of separators in use I had many sections 
bulged over against the separators; that is, the section was 
swung out of perpendicular, and the bottom of the comb built 
fast to the separator. Latterly I don’t have that trouble, 
even during a slack flow. I suspect it is because nowadays I 
use bottom starters. With bottom starters and separators in 
alternating rows there may be but little bulging, especially 
during a good flow, but it may not be best for you to try it on 
too large a scale until you find from a few colonies what the 
bees will do for you. 


I 


How to Make Use of a Lot of Combs. 


1. I have a few hives of combs on hand whose colonies 
became queeniess last fall, and were robbed of their stores by 


— 
Question ~ Box, 
In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


with foundation. 
Mrs. 


- | below. 
ed Out, | 
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Getting Foundation Fill 


MeP APTA N INET 


of course. 
Query 42.—A colony is in a one-story hive. ° 


I want to give it another story filled with 
frames of foundation to get them filled out, 
having a queen-excluder between, and the 
queen in the empty story. In order to get 
the best work, shall 1 put the empty story 
below or above ?—IOWA. 


J. A. Green—Above. 

G. M. Doolittle—Below. 

P. H. Elwood—Above for a time. 

Emerson T. Abbott—Put it above. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—I would putit below. 

W. G. Larrabee—I should put the 
empty story below. 

Jas. A. Stone—I would put the one be- | 
low having the queen in it. 

C. H. Dibbern—I think I should put it 
below, but I have never tried it. 
H. D. Cutting—Put the empty super 

above, but keep the queen below. 
Rev. M. Mahin—I would expect the 
better results from putting below. 
Eugene Secor—I don’t know, but I 
think I would put the empty one below. 
E. France—I would not doeither. I 
would put all the brood below, with 


atory above. 


your colony. 
you 





| combs for swarms. 
But in a slack time the work will be more or less cen- | 


the other colonies. Wishing to use those frames of combs for 
next season’s swarms, they being of good quality, how can I 
best care for them? CanlI hive the swarmson a full hive 
of combs, or only use one-half or a less number of combs in 
each hive, supplying the remainder with frames of full sheets 
of foundation? Also, how should they be arranged? Canl 
place the combs altogether, and the foundation together, or 
place them alternately throughout the hive? I use the 10- 
frame hive. 

2. In forming nucleus colonies, when you use from two to 
three frames of brood and bees, or in hiving small swarms, 
where you use a division-board to contract the brood-nest, 
how do you arrange them for supplying the restof the frames ? 
Do you place them all to one side, or spread the frames and 
place the frames of empty combs or foundation between 
them. I hada little experience the past season in adding 
frames of foundation to hives partly filled withframes. When 
the bees drew out the comb, they made the cells longer on ono 
side of the center of the top-bar. Whatis the remedy ? 

C. J., Vermont. 


ANSWERS.—1. Either way you mention will work all 
right. In fact you can hardly go amiss in using the 
Instead of filling hives full of old combs, 
and thus having only a few swarms receive the benefit, it may 
be as well to divide your favors. Make a guess at the number 
of swarms you will have, then divide that by 2, and then 
divide your combs among that number. For example: Sup- 
pose you have 30 old combs, and you feel tolerably sure you'll 
have 20 swarms. Instead of figuring on 20 swarms, take the 
nalf of that and plan for 10 swarms, and that will make 3 
cumbs for each swarm. The reason for this is that you’re not 
sures about the number of swarms, but you want to make sure 
to use up all yourcombs. Perhaps it may be just as well to 
put the combs all together at one side of the hive, then fill out 
the rest of the hive with frames entirely filled with founda- 
tion. If foundation is put between two old combs, it some- 
times happens that the bees draw out the cellsof the old comb 
unnecessarily, and leave the old comb between them too thin. 


2. It doesn’t matter so much as to anything else, so you 
don’t allow too much room for the size of the cluster. Keep 
them sufficiently crowded for room so that the bees will have 
to cover the whole of all the frames given to them. A small 


| cluster put on a whole hive-full of frames, instead of building 
| each comb regularly down to the bottom, will spread out side- 


} 


| foundation to fill out, then put what 
| combs you have left above, and fill out 


L. Harrison—I 
above, but I have had noexperience with 


R. L. Taylor—Which hive is empty ? 
Put the one filled with foundation above, 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—If you do this at | 
the right season, I should put the empty 


J. M. Hambaugh—If I understand you 
correctly, I would put the super of un- 
| drawn combs above. 


A. F. Brown—Put below with one 
frame of unsealed brood from above. [ 

| have used this plan extensively. 
Dr. C. C. Miller—I rather think below, 
provided the weather is warm. 
| above, if before the honey harvest. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—Put it above in 
cool weather, anywhere in hot weather. 
Put it below during a heavy honey-flow, 
unless you want it filled with honey. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater 
the time of year, and the strength of 
During a honey-flow, if 
will alternate 
with the filled ones in both stories, leav- 
ing the queen below, the bees will 
quicker work for you. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—If your *‘ colony is in 
a one-story hive,” it is not empty, and 
the one with the frames is 


If you want to get the frames of founda- 


wise and work the combs unevenly. 


tion ‘*‘ filled out” with honey, put them 
above, and the queen below; butif you 
want to get them ‘filled out” with 
brood, put them and the queen below. 


J. E. Pond—This is a mooted question. 

I prefer putting it above, but I am not 

able to say what the concensus of opin- 

ion is, in regard to the question. In my 

| own locality it would make little differ- 

ence, if any, but convenience to myself 
causes the opinion I give. 


G. W. Demaree—If you want to pre- 
vent swarming, put the brood above and 
confine the queen below the excluder on 
the frames of foundation. To prevent 
confusion, put one comb containing eggs 
| and unsealed brood below. If you want 
| swarms, or do not object to swarms, put 

the foundation in the upper story. 
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should think 


Perhaps 


Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent ee pe ge of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 

write to any of our 


READERS sys so oor ere 


dering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Adwertisoment iv this papel. 


That depends upon 
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IF YOU PLANT RIGHT SEEDS 


My new Seed Book tells all about the best vari- 
eties of Cabbage and everything of interest 
in Seeds; how to grow them for profit, ete, 


Write Mention 
to-day FR this paper 


and will send you a sample of Buckbee’s 

Race Horse Cabbage, the arliest on 

earth together with Be ifuland Instruc- 
= e Seed and Piant Book 


. O. Box §37 H. W. BUC KBEE, 


Rockford Seed Farms, 


ROCKFORD, iLL. 


Mention the Amervoun Bee Journ 





Vell, O Vell, OO VELLOWZONES 
Yellowzones for PAIN and FEVER. 


Mention the American Bee Journa. 








A HORSE BUYER 


He usually proceeds with caution. Ifa stranger 
should offer him a well known animal ata ‘‘cut rate 
he would insist ona billof sale from the former owner. 
Wise fence buyers who are offered the Coiled Spring 
article by other parties should ask to seea licence from 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
by freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10 25D 50b 





Sweet Clover ...... 65 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover ..... 8.70 $1.25 83.00 8 5.75 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... 65 1.10 2.7 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HAT 7H chickens 









BY STEA 
With the MODEL 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
L@ ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowest priced 


GEO. H. AH 
114 to122 8. 6th St. Quincy, 1. 


she lelouie Live cael WU Dew JU Mer 


(ur Prices “LOOKING AT! 


NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


especially. All other Supplies accordingly. 
Send for Catalog and Price-List. Address, 


R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 


48Atf Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WISs. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


arnt SAUMENIG! 


Made on the best lines, of the 
best material known to the art. 
HEATS WITH HOT WATER 
Entirely automatic; will hatch 
every egg that can be hatched, 
Simple, durable, effective.Send 3 
stamps for illustrated catalug No. 59. 


THE INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., 
SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 








Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalogue. 
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General Items. 


Bees Had a Fine Fight. 


2 


January 3 was a fine day, the mercury 
going up to 50 degrees in the shade. There 
was no snow, and the ground was dry and 
nice. The bees had a fine flight, and workt 
clearing out the hives, ason a spring day. 
The past honey season was good in this 
county, and the bees went into winter in 
fine condition. G. W. Fassett. 

Addison Co., Vt., Jan. 4. 


- ~—<—e - = 


Looking for a Good Honey-Year. 


The honey-flow in this part of the country 
in 1896 was a complete failure. In 1895 my 
best colony gave me a surplus of 135 
pounds, while this year I did not get a sin- 
gle pound. Basswood did not yield any 
honey, neither did white clover, hence the 
above results. I am looking for a good 
honey-year in 1897. We have had excel- 
lent rains the past fall and this winter. 

Cooper Co., Mo., Jan. 4. F. N. BLANK. 


— > —_—_s- — 


Report for 1896. 


I bad 27 colonies last spring, increased to 
33, got about 1,200 pounds of basswood ex- 
tracted honey, and 800 pounds of extracted 
mint or balm honey. Wo. SEEMANN. 

Grant Co., Wis. 


> e — —— 
Past was a Poor Season. 


My 34 colonies are in the cellar, and doing 


finely. The past season was a poor one 
here. JoHN HUBBARD. 
Hancock Co., Maine, Dec. 31. 
-— = 





Best Season for Years. 


The past season was the best for honey 
here we have had for a number of years. 
But there is no sale here for honey. From 
a part of my hives I did not take any honey. 
I had all we could use, and no sale for the 
surplus. D. B. SMILEY. 

Lincoln Co., Mo. 


A Promising Young Bee-Keeper. 


I am in charge of Mrs. Addie Eddy’s bees 
for the coming year. The past year wasa 
good one for honey, but not for swarms. 
Our apiary is located about 130 feet from 
the railroad, and is built upon a platform 
14 inches high. The jar of the trains do not 
injure the bees any, asI can see. This is 
my second year in bee-keeping, and i am 
not 15 years of age. The Bee Journal has 
been worth twice its price to me. 

LEON Eppy. 

Otero Co., Colo., Dee. 28. 





Had a Midwinter Flight. 


My 40 colonies are packt with leaves at 
the three sides—none in front —and chaff on 
the top. They are on the summer stands. 
I have wintered best by this method, as I 
secure warmth and dryness with needed 


flights. January 3 my bees had a grand 
flight. I like them to have a midwinter 
flight. R. D. Horton. 


Tioga Co., Pa., Jan. 4. 


=_ 


A Little Bee Experience, Etc. 


I am a_ locomotive engineer, and for 
amusement I am keeping a few colonies of 
bees. My boyhood days were spent in the 
southern end of the Adirondack mountains, 
of New York, and one of our chief pleas- 
ures as boys was hunting wild bees. My 
folks, as well as some of our neighbors, 
used to keep bees in the box-hives, and I 
well remember, some 35 years ago, how 
delighted I was to get togo with my mother 
to visit an old aunt whereI could get my 





you need constantly on hand a 
safe, sure and effectual remedy 
for the ordinary ills of life; one 
which will meet the require- 
ments of all emergency cases 
and work a permanent cure, 


ORY 


has done this for many 
years on four 
continents, 


Vs CURES.... 
Bright’s Disease, 
Urinary Troubles, 
Female Complaints, 
General Debility, 
Malaria, 

and all diseases arising 
from disordered 
Kidne sone Liver. 
Ever ready So ome 
Large bottle ~y new style 
smaller bottle at your nearest 


store. Behonest with your- 
self and try a bottle, 














{WOVEN. WIRE FENCE: 


h. Horse-high, Bull- 
pnd? ame Chicken-tight. W ith § 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 
youcan make 60 rodsa day for P 
i2 to 20 cts. a Rod. | 
Over 50 styles. Catalogue Free. 

KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 138. Ridgeville, Ind. ? 
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“INCUBATION: 


is the first step in the poultry 

business and much of future suc- 

«ll ome de ny nee its complete- 

L no failure avon 

5 REL ABLE INCUB OR 
ull anc 


is used. It is y eaoats 












S is the product of twelve years of 

apertene it has never been beaten in a 
It is pe 1S ite competitors—it is better. 
Wetelt l why in new book on poultry. Send lOc for it. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR AN BROODER CO. QUINCY- ILLS. 





s For a knife that will cut a horn without 
erushing. because it cuts from four 
———— sides at once get——————— 





It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
b warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT eee! 8 
) Farr. Descriptive circulars 

A.C, BROSIUS, Sachennsilie. 7 Pa, 
00000808 00080008 000 
40E13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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fillof hot biscuit and honey! And even 
after these many years there is nothing 
that can tickle my palate equal to buck- 
wheat cakes and honey. 

Last spring I purchast 2 colonies, which 
increast to 7, and they produced, all told, 
about 450 pounds of honey. I have the bees 
packt in straw, with the entrances open so 
they can come out for a play-spell when 
they choose. 

I will try the Doolittle way of queen, 
rearing, on a small scale first, to pass awa 
the time between my ‘“‘ runs” on the road, 
and later I may tell what success I have. 

Iam greatly pleased with the American 
Bee Journal, and you may be sure I shall 
renew my subscription when the time 
comes around. I was sorry not to be able 
to be at the Lincoln convention, for it 
would have been a great pleasure to me to 
have made the acquaintance of the bee- 
keepers that were there, and to have helpt 
welcome you all to the great State of 
Nebraska. SANFORD HARTMAN. 

Lincoln Co., Nebr. 





Bees Did Well Last Year. 


I have 56 colonigs in thecellar. They are 
in good condition, and did very well last 
year. H. R. Brown. 

Butler Co., Iowa, Jan. 1. 





Values the Bee Journal Highly. 


No bee-keeper can afford to do business 
without the Bee Journal. I have had it 
either direct, or indirect, since 1878, and I 
have never had a copy but what paid me 
for the whole year’s subscription—a single 
copy has been worth $10 to me, and I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all. J. W. Youna. 

Kingman Co., Kans. 





Whitewash for Undressed Lumber. 


On page 823 (1896), H. D. asks Dr. Miller 
about whitewashing a shed of undrest 
lumber. If he finds nothing better, I would 
suggest using a paint or whitewash made 
with lime aud skim milk—common white- 
wash, only use skim milk instead of water 
in making. This makes a pretty fair, cheap 
paint. Common whitewash does not last 
long outdoors. but I think it is some benefit 
to lumber while it does last. 


Crawford Co., Iowa. E. S. MILEs. 


— —_- 


The Poor Seasons Hit Hard. 


We have been hit exceptionally hard by 
the poor honey seasons for the last three 
seasons. I began the season of 1894 with 60 
colonies; the empty sections of the preced- 
ing season were not all required. The 1895 
season I never put a section on—most of 
my colonies died in midsummer. I began 
the season of 1896 with 4 colonies, and now 
I have 16 in good condition. The prospects 
are good, and I hope to get where my bees 
will pay me wellagain. J. W. WILCOX. 

Jo Daviess Co., Ill., Jan. 7. 








Report for the Past Season. 


My bees did very well, I think. I bhad3 
colonies, spring count, increast to 5—one 
natural swarm and one artificial. One col- 
ony lost its queen in swarming. She was 
clipt, and went into the next hive and the 
bees killed her. They reared another, and 
two or three days after she commenced lay- 
ing she was missing. Then I sent for a 
queen, and it was two weeks coming, so I 
got only 24 pounds of comb honey from that 
colony. My best colony stored 76 pounds 
of comb honey, and the next 70 pounds. I 
took from all 253 pounds. 


Mr. Stilson is reported to have made the 
statement in the convention at Lincoln, 
that at the last session our legislature past 
a law giving a bounty to glucose manufac- 
turers. He is mistaken, for no such law 
ever past, neither was there any such bill 
before our last legislature. My reason for 
mentioning this is, that I dislike to have 








Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It, 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, ina case, 7}¢ cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 634 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany eachorder. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at \% cent more when in 
cans; or in 270-lb. barrels at 634 cents per pound. 

t# A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 

Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade ? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 12 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 40 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & €0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“THE ROVAL UNION DUQUESNE § COLLEGE 


Life Insurance Company sapecteaiieds eek, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and bold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, AND LUNG DISEASES, 
Suite 513 First Nat’] Bank Bld’g, | DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. | Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 


Mention the American Bee Journal CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 











Thorough Courses — Classical, Scientific, Nor- 
mal, English, Commercial, Preparatory, and 
Ladies Literary. Efficient and experienced 
instructors. Day and Night sessions. 
Send for Catalog. 
Merzion the American, Bee Outs 











That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. | Couldn’t Do Without it. 


? I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worKS Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
LIKF A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 


best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. | 

queens, all in one day, when examining my 

bees. Wma. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


could not do without one now. 
Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 
Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 


will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


PROF. A. J. COOK’S BOOK FREE! 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s | Given For 2 New Subscribers. 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
away to our present subscribers, for the work | scribers only, and no premium is also given 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American | to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for.one year: 


Bee Journal. , 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FRBE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most ieocinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 

uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is | the Bee Journal fora year, and thus get the 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it. 
out * THE Bee: KReren’s GUIDE.” Will you have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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every bee-man from Maine to California 
think Nebraska would be bed of sucha 
thing. . W. Hagris. 


Pawnee Co., Nebr. 


[We think it must have been a mistake, 
if Mr. Stilson was so reported. We do not 
recollect hearing him make the statement 
referred to.—EDITOR. | 


——____. ~~ <5 o + 


Paint for Rough Lumber. 


On page 823 (1896), H. D. asks for a paint 
or whitewash suitable for rough lumber. 
Mix fresh-slackt lime with skim milk toa 
sroper cosistency to apply with a brush. 
This will adbere well to wood, rough or 
smooth, stone or brick, and will preserve 
the woodwork to which it is applied. 

J. F. EGGErs. 


_—_——_—. + - _ 


Bees Did Fairly Well. 


My bees did fairly well last season. I in- 
creast from 125 colonies, spring count, to 
210, and got about 9,000 pounds of honey, 
mostly in one-pound sections. I have it all 
sold but 100 pounds of comb honey and 300 
pounds of extracted, at an average of 
about 10 cents per pound. 

JacosB H. WARNER. 
Y., Dec. 29. 


-—- 


Schoharie Co., N. 





Not a Good Season. 


My bees didn’t do well last summer. I 
started with 12 colonies, and now have 21 
in good condition. I got about 160 pounds 
of boney from them. One neighbor of 
— started with 25 colonies and got only 

150 pounds; and another started with 7, 
and got 25 pounds. I lay my better success 
to the Bee Journal. JOHN SUTER. 

Ontario Co., N. Y. 


-_-——~e 


Mild Weather and Bees Flying. 


Yesterday the weather was so mild and 
warm that my bees were flying. How does 
this weather compare with yours ? 

W.5S. CHAMBERS. 
Dec. 26. 

|Our weather was quite similar at that 

time.— EDITOR. } 


Vancouver, B. C., 





—_- 





A Discouraging Experience. 


Last spring I lost 62 colonies of bees, 
which lett me just 3, and they gave me 1 
sections of honey, which brought 25 cents. 
My luck in bee-keeping this year has been 
very sad. I planned so much last spring, 
and I fed 400 pounds of granulated sugar to 
the bees, and 60 pounds of extracted honey, 
and now alll have left is the hives, partly 
filled with honey, and no bees in them. The 
State bee-association advised early feed- 
ing, and 1 believe it killed them, asit in- 
duced too much flying. 8S. M. CarLzen. 

Arapahoe Co., Colo. 


White Clover Seed for an Acre. 


In the Bee Journal of Dec. 17, Dr. Miller 
answers H. C., of Denison, Tex., **when and 
bow much white clover seed to sow to the 
acre.’’ The Doctor confesses his inexperi- 
ence on the subject, and makes a latitudi- 
nous guess of 4U pounds of seed to the acre, 
and expects now to be ** pickt up”’ by some 
one who knows something about it. Now, 
knowing something about it, I'll help out 
both the Doctor and H. C., trusting that it 
may also be useful to others. 


One pound of white clover seed contains 
512,000 seeds; 40 pounds, 20,480,000, or very 
nearly 2044 million of seeds. 

One acre of land contains 6.272,600 square 
inches, or a little over 614 millions. Forty 
pounds of white clover to the acre would 
give about 3)¢ seeds to the square inch. 
Provided now the seeds were ail sound, as 
most of the clover seeds now are, such an 
amount of seed would produce a very thick 








UR NEW (‘ATALOGUE 








WILL BE IssuED SOON. 





Send us your Name and Address, 


And we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy | 
®-: . Sg 


IT ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES ALL THE 


Latest and Best Apiarian Supplies 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


& 3: eo 3: eo 3:-e 





mat of clover-grass the very first year, far 
thicker than it needs to be. White clover 
is a creeper, its branches taking root again, 
and one grain will soon cover more thana 
square inch. It is therefore money thrown 
away to seed more than will cover the 
ground. One-third of 40 pounds is seed 
enough foran acre. Considering the high 
price of white clover seed ($12 per bushel of 
64 pounds), H. C. can save more than 29 on 
an acre. The seed should be secured from 
a reliable seed dealer, and the ground well 
prepared. If suitable soil for white clover 
—a moist clay—it will be a success. 








Cass Co., N. Dak F. L. RicHTer. 
$e SEE THAT WINK ! 
i Bee - Supplies! Roovr’s 

4 Goons at Root’s Prices. 


Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
hee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
37 vice, low freight rate. Cat. 
o tree. Walter 8 Pouder, 
“Wase" Coan o 


162 Mass. A 
ineeamameate. Tupuana. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION "HIG JOURNA. 
PAID FOR 


veo!’ Beeswax 

For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GONE MAN WITH THE 
UNIO COMSMATION 


Can do the oun * four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov 
ing, Gaining, Dadoing 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


1Aly Mentw.. the Ameriron Bee Journal. 


Our 97 Catalog 


—oFr— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is yours for the asking. 
{tis full of information. (~~ Write for it. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORE, N. Y. 




















APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention the American Bee sournal. 





Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 


Comb Foundation. 


Highest Price Paid. 
If you want your Wax, Worktinto Foun- 
dation, satisfactorily, ‘promptly, and at the 
lowest price, send it to me. 
® Write for Price-List and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Mention the Americun Bee Journa. 


29 years’ experience. If your case is 
sufficiently serious to erequire expert medi- 
ical treatment, << 

Dr. Peire, 100 State St., Chicago. 


California * 


{f you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


@R MONEY MAKER 


—the thrifty industrious hen.All about her 
and how to make money from pouitry in 
wow Poultry Guide for 1897. 


ages; trinted in colors; best plans for 

















wt try houses; — remedies and recipes 
or diseases. Sent for loc. if you write now 


> JOHN BAUSCBER, Jr., Box 94, Freeport, Ill. 


49aisu Mention the American bee Journal 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
og egg & - a | ar other published, send 
$1.25 to . Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


-Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
~ of every Bee- Keeper in Amer. 
ica. I supply Dealers as well 
as consumers. Send for cata- 
tens quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 

RIVER FALLS. Pierce Co.. WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Noctor’s Hints 
ctor’s Hint 
By Dr. PEIRO, 
100 &tate Street, *. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sore Throats of Various Kinds. 

Borrowing the wise sayings of old al- 
manacs, ‘‘About now look out for snow,”’ it 
is well to caution our readers that about 
now look out for sore throats of various 
kinds, more or less dangerous, and always 
painful enough. 

This is the season of the year when these 
forms of afflictions are most apt to occur, 
and usually through neglect of minor pre- 
cautions that can just as well be avoided. 
To be insufficiently clad, having imperfect 
foot-gear, as too thin cr low or broken 
shoes; remaining inactive too long in a 
cold wind, and numberless other small 
derelictions invite just such troubles as 
you will wish yourself safely rid of when 
laid up in bed with more time for reflec- 
tion than you wish you had. But, happily, 
most cases yield at once if prompt meas- 
ures are used. 

A hot bath—as warm as can be borne—is 
an excellent beginning. Then jump right 
into bed, cover, and keep warm. A drop 
or two of tincture of aconite every half 
hour and a gargle of alum-water used every 
hour, generally make matters all right in 
afewdays. Light diet is always advisable 
in any form of fever. 


Scarlet Fever. 

This is one of the dreads that at this time 
of year is most likely to visit households. 
Just why it most prevails in winter no one 
can give a sufficient reason, but we know 
it does, and all the worse for that, because 
the patient cannot be protected as well as 
in milder seasons. 

But, after all, with reasonable nursing 
and a warm room little fear need be felt 
for results. It is the results of this fever 
that may be serious, and this can usually 
be avoided by light diet, plenty of slippery- 
elm-bark water to drink, and a drop or two 
of tincture of belladonna taken in sweet- 
ened water every hour or two, according 
to the severity of the case. An excellent 
thing to do is the rubbing of the patient 
daily with camphorated lard. We have be- 
fore stated how this should be prepared. If 
you bave forgotten, we will tell you again. 
If the throat is sore, a gargle of alum-water 
every hour or two is usually sufficient. 

Pleurisy. 

This is also one of the frequent, but hap- 
pily not dangerous, though sharply pain- 
ful, afflictions suffered most from the very 
neglect just mentioned. Here is where the 
hot bath and warm bed are prerequisites to 
a speedy cure. 

Horse-radish leayes wilted in hot vinegar 
and applied hot over the painful side of the 
chest usually gives prompt relief. If that 
is not at hand, a mustard poultice between 
two thin pieces of muslin (two old handker- 
chiefs are best) and left on until it burns 
pretty well, but not to blister, is very effec- 
tive. Tincture bryonia alba, a drop every 
half hour, should be given from the start 
until the pain is materially less, when it 
may be diminished in frequency. Gener- 
ally cured in two or three days. 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Os ed en dk eee 


The following rules for grading honey svere 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—All sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood 


No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 


In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “fancy 
white,” ** No. 1 dark.” ete, 


Na Na Na Mal al el Pet NSN SNS NAN a Na Neal Neel Ml el FREE NEA Na Nal Meal 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 7.—Fancy white. 12@ 
13c.; No. 1, lle.; fancy amber, 9@10c.; No. 1, 
8c.; fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1, 7@8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 
4%c. Beeswax, 26c. 

- Comb honey sales are of small volume, 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 31,—Fancy white 
comb, 18-l4c.; No. 1 white. 11-12c.; fancy 
amber. 10-11lc.; dark. 8-9c, Extracted, white, 
6-8.2.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. Beeswax, 26c. 

Comb honey arriving freely and market 
overstocked at present. 


Albany, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c"! 
No. 1 dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
dark, 4-5c. 

The receipts of both comb and extracted 
honey are very large, and prices are some- 
what lower. We have an ample stock of all 
styles except paper cartons weighing less 
than a pound. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 31.—Fancy white. 
14-15c.; No. 1 white, 12-l13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—Fancy white 
comb, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-1~c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1l1c.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Fancy white, 13 - 
14c.; No. 1, 11-12c. Extracted 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 31,—Fancy white, 
14-15e.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c. 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-24c. 

New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is sat- 
isfied with same in preference. ater on we 
expect an improved demand for honey of all 
kinds. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Dec, 31.—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 

25c. 

a is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Sellingrather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


New York, N.Y , Dec, 31.—Fancy white, 
11@i2c.; fair white. 9@10c.; buckwheat. 7@ 
Sc. Extracted, white clover and basswood, 
5@5%c.; California, 6¢c.; Southern, 50c. per 
gallon. Beeswax in fair demand at 26@27c. 

The market is quiet and inactive. Demand 
light and plenty of stock on the market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 31.—Comb honey, 
best white, 10@i4c. Extracted, 4@6c. De- 
mand is slow; supply is fair. 

Beeswax is in fair demand at 22 
good to choice yellow. 


25c. for 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 30.—White 
comb. 10-I1le.; amber, 7%-9c. Kxtracted, 
white, 5%-6c.; light amber, 44%-4%c.; amber 
colored and candied, 3%-4\%c.; dark tule, 2%- 
3c 


“Beeswax, fair to choice, 23-26c. 


,» white, 6-7c.; 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—Fancy white, 14c.; 
No. 1 white, |12@13c.; fancy amber, 11@i2c.; 
No. 1 amber. 10@10%e.; fancy dark, 9@9\c.; 
No. 1 dark, 7@8c, xtracted, white, in cans, 
6@7c.: in barrels, 5@5%c.; amber, 44@4Xc.; 
dark, 3%@4ic. Beeswax, 26%@27c. 

Baker stock of extracted honey, 4@5c; 
stock very scarce. Fair receipts of comb. 
Beeswax in good demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn,., Dec. 31. — Fancy 
white, 11@12c.; No. 1 white, 10@1l1c.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, lamber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.: dark. 4@5c. 
Utah white extracted, 5@5\c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fuirly steady furcomb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 9.—Fancy white, 13- 
14c; No. 1, 12-13¢c.; fancy amber, 11-12c.! 
No. 1 amber, 10-11c.; fancy dark, 9-10c.; No. 
1, 8-9c. Extracted. white, 5%-6c.; amber, 
5c.; dark. 4-4%c. Beeswax, 25-26c. 


Mil i AR A MM MO 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, ills. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0, C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & OO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, [lis. 
Cuas. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
WeEstcoTr Com. Co.. 213 Market St 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Haut & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8S, POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany, N. Y. 
CHAs. McCuLLoca & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. f, Mots & Son, cor, Freeman & Central avs. 





“The Wooden Hen.’’—The little tlus- 
tration shown herewith is small only in size. 
but really large in magnitude, when we con- 
sider that the * Wooven Hen” is no larger 
than a live hen, yet has double the capacity. 
It weighs only 15 pounds. has a capacity of 


28 eggs. and while not a toy, is just as amus- 
ing, besides being instructive as well. 

Ve doubt if a more acceptable or more val- 
uable pres-nt could be made to the farmer 
boy or girl, and we suggest that every one of 
them who read the American Bee Journal, 
write Mr. Geo. H. Stahl. Quincy, tll, and ask 
him for a copy of his handsome little booklet 
describing the “ Wooden Hen;” also his large 
catalogue of the Model Excelsior Incubator. 
Teli him you write at the suggestion of the 





American Bee Journal, 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1897 Catalogue soon ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
ean Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Convention Notices. 


COLORADO.—The annual meeting of the 
Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held Jan. 25 and 26. 1897, at the Horticul- 
tural Rooms of the Capitol Building in Den- 
ver. Allinterested inapiculture are invited 
to attend, FRANK RAUCHFUSS, Sec. 

Elyria, Colo. 


New York.—The annual meeting of the 
Ontario County, New York, Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation wiil be held at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
Jin 29 and 30,1897. The usual cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all interested in apicul- 
ture, especially to the bee-keepers of adjoin- 
ing counties. RutTH E, TAYLOR, Sec, 

Bellona, N. Y. 


- 


IOowA.—The Seventh anuual meeting of the 
Kas'ern Iowa Bee Keepers’ Association will 
meet at Auamosa, Iowa, Feb. 10 and 11, 1897. 
A corps of experimenters have been doing 
special work in the apiary, and will report. 
Lay a'l cares aside, and come and enjoy the 
good things prepared for you. 

Andrew, lowa. F. M. MERRITT, Pres. 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will meet Feb.3 and 4, 1897, in 
the Capitol Building, Madison, The meeting 
will be largely devoted to discussions of top- 
ics that are of present interest to Wisconsin 
bee-keepers. The editor of the American 
Bee Journal will favor the meeting by a valu- 
able essay on marketing honey for 1897. The 
Secretary’s report on foul Brood and secur- 
ing a law to suppress the disease, will be in- 
teresting. Any question desired to be dis- 
cussed will be sent to the Secretary. 

Platteville, Wis. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. 


ILLINOIS —The annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the State House, in Springfield, Feb. 
24 and 25,1897. The State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute meets the same week—including all the 
State live stock associations—and our Exec- 
utive Committee, along with them, arranged 
for this date,in order that the Legislature 
might bein good working condition. (We all 
know what for.) There will be an effort made 
this winter to get a Pure Food Bill past, and 
that means bee-keepers want a hand in it, to 
see that the adulteration of honey shall cease 
FOREVER AND EVER. Two years ago we suc- 
ceeded in getting an Anti-Adulteration Bill 
through the Senate, but it failed in the 
House, only for want of push. Let bee-kee 
ers throughout the State impress upon their 
Representatives the importance of such a 
bill, and come to our meeting to refresh their 
minds on the subject. 

Railroad rates will be no greater than a 
fare and a third, which will be announced 
later. Our programs will be issued along 
with the other State Associations named 
above. JAS. A. STONE, Sec. 

Bradfordton, lil. 
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invested in a postal card 


will get my large Cata- 
log of All Root’s Goods. 
Send list of what you 
want. and get price. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





BEESWAX WANTED 


—~FOR—— 


z= Foundation Making. == 





Send For OUR CATALOGUE, 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION, 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, Etc. 





Address, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 





The Fowa Seed Co.,of Des Moines, Iowa, 
have issued one of the completest seed cata- 
logs for 1897 ever sent out by a Western seed 
firm. It contains many excellent Floral and 
Vegetable novelties of their own introduc- 


tion, and the Farm Seed department will in- 
terest all practical, up-to-date farmers. Send 
for a free copy of it, being sure to mention 
that you saw their notice in the American 
Bee Journal, 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workec 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 





| 
| 
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3, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, etc., etc. 
Send for our new catalog. 
** Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





ROUTES GOODS | == 


(= Before placing your order for this season, be sure to send for Root’s 


1897 Catalog, Ready Feb. 1. 


Our 1897 Hives, with improved Danzy Cover and Improved Hoffman Frames 


are simply ‘‘out of sight.” 


Acknowledged by al] whojhave seen them to be 


a great improvement over any hive on the market, of last year. 


omb b'oundation :+=:+ 


Cheaper and better than ever—clear as crystal, for you can read your name 
Process and machinery patented Dec. 8, 1896. ( Samples of the 


through it. 
New Foundation free. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factory and Main-Office, MEDINA, O. 


BRANCH OF FICHS : 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. 


Syracuse,"N..Y. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mention the American Bee Journal 
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